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THE COVER 


Little St. NAZIANZ, MANITOWOC COUNTY, had its beginnings in the 
wilderness. The stumps in the foreground, the pines piercing the horizon, 
the snake fences in the clearings, the sturdy log houses all testify to the 
forest-region and to the backbreaking labor which chopped St. Nazianz 
out of the woods. A beehive of industry, the young colony fenced-out 
its cows and fenced-in its fields. Faith and work, never-ending, brought 
compensation to this Catholic community. The translation by the late 
Dr. Schlicher, found in the Document Section, provides additional in- 
formation. 
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Chats with the Editor 


its members the announcement recently made by the Uni- 

versity of Wisconsin that the teaching of Wisconsin history 

at the University will be resumed in February. Work will be 

offered at undergraduate and graduate levels, according to Pro- 

fessor Paul Knaplund, head of the history depart- 
Wisconsin ; nape er ; 

\ ment. This alone is significant news for the Society, 

History ficlibidies's a ; field will be 

or here is assurance that interest in our field wi 
ome. kindled among additional Badgers, promise that 
many of the major gaps in the written history of the State will 
be filled in, in the years ahead, by competent students trained in 
the niceties of professional research, certainty that the riches of our 
library will be appreciated and utilized by an additional bloc 
of students from “The Hill.” 

But that is not the sum of the good news involved in this an- 
nouncement, for the man who will conduct this work is Dr. 
Vernon Carstensen who received his Doctor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1937 and who for the past two years has been 
working with Professor Curti on the centennial history of the 
University. 

We welcome the decision of the University to offer work in 
Wisconsin history, we welcome their selection of Dr. Carstensen, 
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T IS A HAPPY DAY for the Society when it can repeat to 
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and we welcome him into even closer association with us in the 
field of our mutual interest. 


THE NEW FISCAL YEAR sees us operating an expanded program 

with an expanded staff. For those of you who were unable to 
meet the new heads of the divisions at Manitowoc, 

New Staff . ; ‘ 

Members WC Piesent them in thumbnail sketch in the hope 
that, in the months and years that lie ahead, you 

will get to know and to like them as well as we do. 

John Jenkins is no stranger to the Society. He first came to 
us in March 1942, serving briefly with the late Charley Brown 
in the Museum before joining the Army as a buck private. He 
served for three and a half years, rising to the rank of Captain, 
and saw service in the Pacific theater, including operations in the 
Philippines and occupation work in Japan. He returned in March 
1946 as acting curator of the Museum. This past May he became 
Chief Curator. Born in Aberdeen, South Dakota, he lived at 
Kenosha most of his life. A graduate of the University and mar- 
ried, he has two children, Sally aged three and one-half, and John 
aged one. 

Jess Boel! is also a familiar figure in Wisconsin historical circles. 
A native of Nebraska, he moved to Wisconsin in 1929, attended 
the University of Wisconsin, served briefly on the faculty, and 
succeeded Alice E. Smith as State director of the Historical Records 
Survey. In this position for five and a half years, he gained in- 
valuable insight into the archival problems of state, county, and 
municipality which will serve him in good stead in his new post 
of Chief of the Archives Division, heading the public records 
program which the Legislature recently established under the So- 
ciety. He left Madison in 1942 to serve as assistant chief and later 
acting chief of the War Records Office in the National Archives 
at Washington. In 1946 he became archival and records advisor for 
the military government of Greater Hesse, particularly concerning 
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himself with the restoration of archives and libraries in that sector 
of occupied Germany. For the past year, he has been with the 
Navy and State departments on records management and analysis 
problems. He returns to Wisconsin and its archives with a wife 
and one daughter, aged three. 

Wilbur H. Glover, our new field representative, was born at 
Fort Atkinson, the son of the editor of Hoard’s Dairyman. He 
was graduated from Milton College and took his doctorate in 
history at the University. He taught American history at the 
State teachers colleges. at Stevens Point and LaCrosse for seven 
years, and since 1945 has been preparing the centennial history 
of the College of Agriculture at the University of Wisconsin. He 
will be spending much of his time on the road, forwarding the 
work of the Society and building interest in State and local history. 
He is also married, and boasts the largest brood of offspring on the 
society staff: Fleur aged seventeen, Evan aged six, and Deborah 
aged three. 

Mrs. Mary T. Ryan, who will head our school program, edit the 
junior magazine, and advise our junior chapters, is a native of 
Eagle. She has had a distinguished career in the Wisconsin school 
system, serving as teacher-librarian at the Algoma and Waukesha 
high schools, and as supervisor of libraries at the Cudahy High 
School. For the past seven years she has been assistant supervisor 
of school libraries in the Department of Public Instruction. Widely 
known in the school system, we are fortunate to have her to head 
our junior program. She has one daughter who enters the Uni- 
versity High School this fall. 

With these important additions to our staff, we look forward 
to a biennium of greatly increased activity and public service, and 
we feel more confident than ever of being able to do justice to 
the opportunities of the centennial. 
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IN our Society, from the days of Dr. Draper on, we have been 
blessed with a tradition of lengthy and devoted service from our 
staff. The list of those who have given us the better part of their 
The Twenty-Five lives is impressive: Draper, Thwaites, Schafer, 
Year Club Durrie, Nunns, Kellogg, Beecroft, Foster, 

Welsh, Evans, Brown—to name but a few of 
those who have served both long and well. This year, at the 
annual meeting, the Society formally cited and presented certifi- 
cates of recognition to four present members of the staff who have 
been with the Society for twenty-five years or longer: Miss Esther 
E. DeBoos, Miss Ruth P. Hayward, Miss Dorothy L. Park, and 
Mrs. Sophia M. Brewer; and to two members of the staff recently 
retired after equally long tenure: Miss Mary S. Foster and Miss 
Iva A. Welsh (in absentia). Miss DeBoos came to the Society in 
1912, one year after her graduation from the University and has 
been with us ever since. She is currently in the Reference Division 
of the Library. Miss Hayward has been a member of the staff 
since 1916. She has been head of the Catalog Division of the 
Library since 1944. Mrs. Brewer, who retires next February 1, 
has been with us since 1918, and is currently the guide in the 
Museum. Miss Park also joined the staff in 1918, and is presently 
the head of the Order Division, a position in which she succeeded 
her sister when the latter died last summer. 

Similar recognition was also accorded Miss Foster, former head 
of the Reference Division, and Miss Welsh, former head of the 
Catalog Division, who retired in 1944 after forty-seven years of 
service apiece. Miss Welsh now resides in California and was 
unable to be present for the ceremony. 

Certificates such as those bestowed on these faithful servants of 
Wisconsin and the Society are far more than mere pieces of paper, 
for they carry with them the affectionate gratitude not only of 
colleagues, past and present, but of the future users of our rich 
collections. Theirs has been the job well done. We salute their 


loyalty and their long service, as we wish them well in the 
years ahead. 


——E—— 
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“Do Your CHRISTMAS SHOPPING EARLY” warnings have not 
yet begun to appear in irritating quantity. Before they do, we 
want to solve your shopping problem for you. In this magazine 
is a gift card which will send some friend of yours a year’s sub- 
scription to the Magazine of History. This is a happy 
kind of gift. It goes to the recipient not once but 
four times a year. It gives him something enjoyable 
to read, and reading is both fine hobby and fine teacher. You 
send us the card, we send an announcement of your gift to your 
friend at Christmas time, and follow it with the December issue 
of the Magazine a few days later. 

On the inside back cover appears an announcement of the 
Centennial Calendar which we are publishing at the suggestion 
of the State Centennial Committee. I believe we are going to be 
quite proud of this calendar. Arranged week by week, with space 
for your engagements and with historic anniversaries duly noted, 
its chief feature is its fifty-six lovely photographs of historic sites 
and typical Wisconsin scenes. If you have ever admired the dome 
of the State capitol, the Octagon House at Watertown, Pendarvis 
House, the Grand Loggery, a dairy farm in the rolling section of 
the State, Copper Falls, a covered bridge, the scenery at Wyalusing, 
the corn shocks and the “ punkins” just before the frost, if these 
things are part of you, if you enjoy fine photography, you will not 
only want this calendar on your own desk but you will want to 
make certain that many of your friends receive this inexpensive, 
useful, and beautiful date book as your gift. Each calendar is indi- 
vidually boxed. The price is $1.00 a copy at your local book or 
department store or at the Society. If you order direct from us, we 
make a bit more money—which goes back into our publication 
fund to help finance the biographies and other books we have 
coming along in the near future. Here’s a way to go those who 
kill only two birds with one stone two better: you give your friends 
a present they will treasure, you remind them of the beauties and 
traditions of our State, you save money, and you help our publi- 
cation fund. The calendar will be available for distribution in 
October. Send us your orders now. 


Christmas 
Shopping 
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Our CENTENNIAL MEMBERSHIP DRIVE continues to gain mo- 
mentum. On August 11 we passed the 700 mark in new members, 
bringing our total over 2,400. In addition to the six county and 
local societies which were participating in joint 
membership drives with us when the last issue 
went to press, the societies in Door, Douglas, Ken- 
osha, La Crosse, and Manitowoc counties and in Beloit, Milton, 
Watertown, and Whitewater have joined us in using this scheme 
to build up simultaneously the local societies as well as the State. 

The statistics on new members yield some interesting figures. 
Madison still tops the list, with 124 new members, 412 in all. 
Milwaukee is still second, with 69 new members, 339 in all. Fort 
Atkinson has supplanted Green Bay in third position. Merrill, in 
fifth place has more than twice as many members as Platteville, 
Sheboygan, or Eau Claire, and more than three times as many as 
Superior or Wausau. Racine has two and a half times as many 
members as Kenosha. Beloit has almost three times as many as 
West Bend. Neenah more than doubles the membership in Ocono- 
mowoc or Ashland. Sturgeon Bay has twice as many as DePere. 
Lincoln County has almost four times as many members as Green 
County. Brown County has almost five times the number in Keno- 
sha County. The list is full of surprising figures like these. 

We are now almost half way to our goal of doubling our mem- 
bership of last February. Now that vacations are over and we are 
getting back into the normal routine of community life, let’s keep 


the drive moving. Let’s get over the top and fix our sights on a 
new goal. 


Membership 
Drive 


UNFORTUNATELY we cannot give you a fuller report on our one 
hundred and first annual meeting, as this issue goes to press before 


the convention meets. We will carry a more adequate account 
in the December issue. 

















Olaf Erickson 
Scandinavian Frontiersman (I) 


By OLUF ERICKSON 


parents, Olaf and Ingeborg Erickson,’ for the journey to 

Oslo and thence to America. Grandfather Hoelstuen had 
been persuaded to emigrate, but at the last moment he refused 
to leave. This greatly complicated things since his little home had 
been sold, and everything had been turned into cash to provide 
for the journey. All plans had to be rearranged; the money had 
to be divided. After Grandfather received his share, barely enough 
remained to provide transportation from Norway to La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

My father, about whom this sketch is written, was born on 
March 15, 1833, in the province of Varmland, southern Sweden. 
When a young man, he crossed the mountains to Gudbrandsdalen, 
Norway, where he cleared land and dug ditches to drain the 


| LL ARRANGEMENTS were completed on May 1, 1867, by my 





Wisconsin-born OLUF ERICKSON has written the life story of his father, 
Olaf, which briefly touches on early experiences in Norway and Sweden. 
The narrative centers, however, on the grimly-real way of life of the 
Old World emigrant in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Erickson, the writer, and his wife left Wisconsin in 1917 or 1918 
for McKenzie County, North Dakota, on the Montana border. Both of 
them struggled and sacrificed to educate their seven children. The prob- 
lems of the farm folks, farmers’ cooperatives, and especially the North 
Dakota Farmers’ Union have greatly concerned Mr. Erickson and he has 
worked staunchly for them. Now retired, he and his wife reside at Wat- 
ford City, North Dakota. 

This manuscript, prepared by the writer for the members of his family, 
was presented to the Society by his daughter, Mrs. L. M. Sizer, Allenville, 
Wisconsin. Since valuable history needs to be preserved, the narrative 
has been condensed carefully and will appear as a serial in the present 
volume of the Magazine. 


1Some mention should be made regarding my father’s name. He had been baptized 
“ Olaf,”” but at some time or other people began to call him “Ole”; Father, as did so 
many of the Scandinavians when they came here, dropped the farm name “ Jaeger,” and 
retained the name Erickson. He was known as Ole Erickson. The name “ Erickson” will 
be used throughout this sketch. 
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swamps during the short summer months. At first he worked 
at day wages but after a few years he did contract work and 
hired several men to work for him. Sometimes he barely earned 
enough to pay his men, to say nothing of his own wages; other 
times he succeeded in getting very good contracts. When this 
happened, most of the profits were spent for liquor, dances, and 
parties. There were pretty girls to entertain; there were contests 
of skill and strength. 

Each fall, until the winter of 1865-66, Olaf returned to his 
home in Sweden with a little cash. Sometimes he bought a horse 
upon which he returned, hoping to sell it to some farm owner 
for a price that would increase his summer’s earnings. Occasionally 
one or two of Olaf’s brothers would accompany him on his annual 
trip; others of them worked nearer home on farms or in the mines. 
Mining became the life work of most of them; a work they per- 
formed so well that they became foreman in their respective mines. 

Although all of her children were grown and she was growing 
old, Olaf’s mother felt responsible for the well being of her boys 
so far from home. It was a long journey from Varmland, Sweden, 
to Gudbrandsdalen, Norway, but a mother’s love can endure un- 
told hardships. When the worry and longing to see and to speak 
to her boys plagued her, she would pack a bundle of necessary 
clothing and some food and climb the long trail across the moun- 
tains to visit her boys and make sure they were safe and well. 

After Olaf’s marriage in January, 1866, he made his home in 
Gudbrandsdalen, Mother's native valley. Several families from 
that region had emigrated to America. In fact, some of them lived 
in western Wisconsin. Letters from them told that they had landed 
“safe and sound,” had acquired title to some land, and had built 
homes. They urged their friends to emigrate as the opportunities 
to become farm owners in this land of plenty were excellent. My 
parents understood that there was no future for them in Norway 
and they made up their minds to try the New World. 

Mother’s departure from her native valley must have been dif- 
ficult. She had spent many summers at the mountain dairy (saeter) 
in charge of milk cows and milk goats, and had the help of a 
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young boy and sometimes a girl. The boy’s work was to watch 
the cows and goats so that they did not wander too far away 
during the day and to help with the milking. Mother’s job was 
to attend to the churning and the cheese making. It was strenuous 
work which required both skill and close attention. In spite of this, 
how she must have enjoyed those summers spent at the saeter, so 
often recalled in after year; of the light, invigorating mountain 
air; of the clear creeks, springs, and lakes; of the forests, flowers, 
and green meadows. It was so near the region of the midnight 
sun that for a short period in midsummer it never was dark be- 
tween sundown and sunup except for twilight of about two hours’ 
duration. At such time the birds would be silent. She spoke of the 
numerous songbirds whose sweet notes, mingled with the tinkling 
of the cowbells, could be heard from the time the sun began to 
color the Eastern horizon until night. She longed for those happy 
days which seemed easy and carefree compared to her later years. 

No two persons could possibly have been more unlike in dis- 
position than Mother and Father. He was the active fighting type 
and would “fly off” upon the least occasion. One of his favorite 
quotations was, “I have set my compass for Rome, and to Rome 
I am going!” This quotation is taken from the story of an old 
sea captain en route to Rome with a heavy cargo of goods. On 
the way a terrible storm arose, threatening the destruction of the 
ship. The crew begged him to change his course, but his answer 
was, “I have set my compass for Rome, and to Rome I am going! ” 

Father and Mother began their long journey “to Rome” but 
before they left Norway stopped overnight at Lillehammer with 
Mother’s sister. Little Erik, born the previous December, was now 
a fat and husky baby. During the night he was taken ill suddenly 
and in spite of all that could be done he died before morning. It 
was thought that croup ended his life. The grief-stricken parents 
had to cancel their passage on the ship on which their friends were 
sailing and take some of their meager funds to pay the doctor 
and the funeral expenses. Anyone but a man with a strong will 
would have given up the trip, but not Dad; he had set his compass 
for America and to America he was going! The result was that, 
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when the next ship sailed, the money remaining was used to pay 
my parents’ transportation to Quebec, Canada. 

Each passenger had to provide his own food for the trip. The 
writer still counts among his choicest possessions the large chest 
which contained the food that had to supply Mother and Dad. for 
at least six weeks. This chest was built in 1718—the date is cut 
into a steel plate on the lid—and has been a valuable heirloom 
in Mother’s family. One severe storm was encountered in the 
crossing, causing the ship to drift back 100 miles before the winds 
quieted. Otherwise the trip was pleasant. 

They landed in Quebec about July 1, almost “broke,” but with 
a little food left in their chest and a few bundles of bedding and 
clothing. Not too bright an outlook, for there was not one person 
they could commune with; not one that could speak their language. 
The only way they could make themselves understood was by re- 
sorting to the sign language. The first thing they thought about 
was work; a job to earn their passage to Wisconsin. After walking 
the streets of Quebec for a day or two, Father succeeded in getting 
work with a French-Canadian farmer who lived a few miles from 
town, but this farmer had no use for a woman’s help. Mother 
therefore, had to remain in Quebec. 

The following Sunday, Father returned to the city on foot to see 
how Mother was making out. He went to the place where he had 
left her, but she had gone from there. Unable to get any in- 
formation, he started walking the streets in hopes that he would 
be able to find her or she to spy him. After awhile someone called 
to him from the third-story window of a hotel, where she had 
found employment as a chambermaid. It was a happy reunion, 
with bright hopes for the future. If they could keep their jobs, it 
would not be long until they would continue their journey. 

About September 1 they started on the last lap of their trip. 
The route led up the St. Lawrence River by way of the Great Lakes 
to Milwaukee; from there to La Crosse, by train. Neither of them 
had been seasick crossing the North Sea or the Atlantic Ocean, 
but Mother was very sick while the boat was going up the St. 
Lawrence. They reached their destination about the middle of 
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September and found work almost immediately near Springville, 
Wisconsin, about twenty-five miles from La Crosse. Their em- 
ployer was a man named Gullick Dybing. They stayed there about 
a year, Father working most of the time at grubbing out trees and 
stumps at a fixed sum per acre. He cleared two acres of timber- 
land for one man and received a two-year-old brindle heifer in 
exchange, the first livestock my parents owned in the New World. 

In the fall of 1868 the little family, now with their second son, 
Emil, born August 23, 1868, moved to what was destined to be 
their home the rest of their lives—a valley later called Brush Creek, 
located about five miles west of Ontario, Wisconsin, where a small 
Norwegian colony was being formed.. The Hoelsbakken family, 
Mother’s neighbors in Norway, lived there. This community had 
already become pretty well settled by now, so there was no govern- 
ment land to be gotten near-by. There were, however, a few 
families who had moved in from such states as New York and 
Ohio; some of them had invested a little money in land which 
they resold to the newcomers. Father bought eighty acres from 
an old-timer by the name of Lake Bugbee, for which he agreed to 
pay $600 with annual interest at 12 percent. This was a nice 
profit for Bugbee who had paid the government $1.25 an acre for 
this land. There were no buildings, no fences, no cleared ground— 
nothing but the “forest primeval,” consisting of large oak trees: 
red, white, and burr oak. The land was of the two-story type; a 
narrow valley along the north side, with springs and a creek; the 
remainder was sidehills and a comparatively level “ridge”—a flat 
table on high ground. 

The first winter they lived with Bugbee’s son, Moab. Moab’s 
wife was Norwegian, and it was while living there that they really 
began speaking and understanding the English language. Father 
worked at 50 cents a day whenever he could get work; days when 
he could not, he spent clearing ground and cutting logs for their 
first house. By spring he had the log house completed, 16 by 24 
feet and about a story and one-half in height. None of the ma- 
terial was bought except the windows, the hinges, and the nails; 
even the shingles were hand split. In the spring of 1869 they 
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moved into their own home. What a day that was! How wonder- 
ful to be in their own house! The big chest they had brought 
from Norway served as both table and cupboard, two benches 
served as chairs, a small cookstove and a rope-bottomed bed 
completed the furnishings. 

The brindle heifer had given birth to a male calf. Father secured 
another from the same man from whom he had purchased the 
heifer and now had the beginnings of his first ox team. He broke 
them to drive when they were two-year olds. The yoke he hewed 
out of a piece of burr oak; the bows he bent out of hickory; all 
he had to buy was a ring and staples for the center of the yoke, 
and a chain. While he waited for his calves to grow up, he either 
had to hire oxen from his neighbors with which to move his logs 
or else use a canthook and roll the logs into big piles on the land 
he was clearing, and then burn the logs, limbs, and brush. The 
first year he cleared and spaded only enough land to plant some 
potatoes, a few other vegetables, and a small patch of corn. The 
spring following he had enough more cleared to sow a patch of 
wheat. It cost him $5.00 to get this wheat threshed in the fall. 
The big chest now had to serve as granary; it held the entire 
wheat crop. 

Yes, he had made the acres he bought really produce something. 
Two bushels of the wheat had to be saved for seed; the balance, 
together with the corn he had raised, had to furnish the year’s 
bread. But he had quite a stack of corn fodder and some corn for 
his cattle also. His herd had increased by this time. The brindle 
heifer, now a fine cow, had given birth to another calf—this time 
a heifer calf. 

The greatest problem now facing Father was that of earning 
enough cash to pay Bugbee the interest on the mortgage. That 
interest, $72, meant 144 days of work unless he could get some 
kind of job work. After the land was cleared and broken, each 
field had to be fenced as all stock was kept on free range. This 
created quite a demand for rails out of which these fences were 
built. The common price for rails was $1.00 per 100; it was 
considered a hard day’s work for a man to cut down the trees, cut 
them into ten-foot lengths, and split 100 rails. Father was an 
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expert with the axe. The black oak on his land was straight-grained 
and split easily when frozen. Often he split more than 100 rails 
in one day. 

As soon as his calves became full-fledged oxen, they were used 
to transport the ties for the railroad at Wilton, a small town fifteen 
miles away. In 1879 the Milwaukee Railroad built a branch road 
from Sparta to Hazen’s Corner and thence to Viroqua. A little 
town sprang up a mile north of Hazen’s Corner, and was named 
after the contractor who built the road. His name was Cash, and 
the town became Cashton. 

It would take Father a good day to hew out a load of ties. The 
next day he would have to have the oxen fed, yoked, and hitched 
to the load by three o'clock in the morning, in order to reach 
Wilton and return home by midnight. If all the ties in the load 
were graded No. 1, he would get 25 cents apiece for them, but 
usually the buyer could find fault with some and mark them 
No. 2 or even culls. No 2 brought 20 cents and a cull 5 cents. 
It was a lucky trip if he realized $4.00 for the load. 

The hard-earned money had to go for so many things that 
none of it could be spent for a meal or feed for the oxen. He 
carried some sandwiches—bread and pork—in a package for him- 
self, and some hay and corn for the oxen. When he got to Wilton, 
however, he could always go to the saloon and get a free lunch 
with each glass of liquor he bought. The counter lunch usually 
consisted of crackers, bologna and mustard; the first two were 
usually well salted. Quite frequently the liquor consumed with 
the lunch was out of proportion to the dry matter, salt and all. 

The railroad at Cashton bought only white oak ties. White oak 
was not as plentiful as red and was harder to work into ties; how- 
ever these brought a better price. No. 1 white oak ties brought 
35 cents, No. 2 were sold for 25 cents, but culls brought only 
5 cents. The grading was, of course, done by the local buyer, who 
again sold to the railroad company. The local man bought on a 
good margin and took no chances in grading; if he could buy 
a No. 1 tie and succeed in grading it as No. 2, and then once in a 
while sell a cull as No. 2, his profits could be materially increased. 
Sometimes the competition among the buyers became so keen 
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that a buyer stood a chance to lose, but as a rule they played 
quite safe. 

During the first year on the farm Mother managed to acquire 
a ewe lamb that she raised on cow’s milk. She had to do something 
to get wool, as she had to have yarn to knit the necessary socks 
and mittens. Three years after they had moved into their new 
home, she succeeded in dealing for their first poultry—two hens 
and a rooster. One of the old-timers who had moved in from 
York State sometime in 1850 saw the Norwegians wear long wool 
scarfs, and he craved to own one. These scarfs were about twelve 
inches wide and long enough so that a man could wrap one around 
his neck, cross it over his chest, and then tie it in the back. He 
knew that Mother wanted very much to start raising chickens 
and he also knew that she would have to pay him his price for 
them, so he offered to trade her the two hens and the rooster 
for just such a scarf if she would furnish her own wool, wash, 
card and spin it, knit and dye it for him. This was the price she 
paid for two hens and a rooster! 

Nearly all of the Norwegians who settled in that general neigh- 
borhood either came there directly from Norway or came first to 
Coon Prairie or Coon Valley and later moved to the Brush Creek 
community. The several nationalities sought to establish them- 
selves in colonies. These were known as the Norwegian Valley 
and the German Valley; Irish Ridge and North Ireland; sand- 
wiched in most any place would be a Yankee. Sometimes a 
Swedish, an Irish, or a Norwegian family would find itself in: the 
colony of some other nationality. The Germans and Irish got 
along better than the Norwegians and Irish. The reason may have 
been that nearly all of the Irish were Catholics, and many of the 
Germans were of that faith, while every Norwegian and Swede 
was a Lutheran. 

Since Father was the only Swede in the Brush Creek community, 
he had, to stand the antagonism of the Norwegians—this in spite 
of the fact that his wife was a Norwegian. Though Father had 
to stand his ground single-handed, as a rule no serious trouble 
began, aside from a few remarks dropped now and then, intended 
to put the other fellow in his place. More serious results would 
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follow if liquor had been consumed too freely by one or both 
patties. 

Soon after these immigrants arrived they organized congrega- 
tions, and in spite of poverty built churches as soon as they were 
able. Of course there were those in the community who had little 
regard for things spiritual. The first parish in the Brush Creek 
community was organized in 1865, three years before Father and 
Mother settled there. The early services were held in the homes, 
and many years later a simple log structure containing homemade 
benches and a plain altar was constructed. My parents affiliated 
with the congregation soon after their arrival, and I was the first 
member of our family to be baptized in this church, which was in 
1874. Each family was required to donate something toward the 
building fund and to contribute toward the preacher’s salary. 

At the so-called “non-Christian” funerals, drinking whiskey 
was commonly practiced. At one of these funerals the mourners 
and friends had drunk too much and when they left the house 
for the cemetery, about five miles away, they started to race their 
horses. The man who had charge of the casket felt his responsi- 
bilities and did not join in the race until the last team had passed 
him. Then he simply could not resist any longer and overtook 
the others just as they turned in at the cemetery gate. When he 
turned around to see how the casket fared, it was not there; the 
end gate of the wagon box had jumped out, and the casket had 
slid to the ground. 

From the very beginning many of the men in the neighborhood 
considered it quite a joke when old man Bugbee induced Father 
to buy the eighty acres of timberland for $600 as they considered 
it an impossibility for any man to pay interest and taxes, support 
his family, and develop the land. Bugbee, himself, when at times 
it was necessary to ask him for a little time on some of the interest, 
would tell others that “the Swede was defaulting on his interest” 
and that some day he was going to get that land back. He was 
in no great hurry about it; the Swede was doing a good job of 
clearing it for him. These stories began to come back to Dad, 
and he decided that at the first opportunity, cost what it would, 
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he was going to see to it that the loan on the land would be 
placed in the hands of a more congenial party. 

The first mortgage which Father signed was drawn-up for a 
period of ten years; at the expiration of this mortgage a new one 
was written to extend over a five-year period. Shortly before it 
became due, he began to look around for someone who could loan 
that amount. There was a Civil War veteran living in Ontario— 
a little neighboring town—who had lost a leg in the war, and 
was getting a pretty good pension and also a back pension. Father 
knew this man quite well and went to him with his request, and 
was gtanted the loan at 10 percent. I presume this was one of 
Father’s happiest days since he came to America; he had won a 
real victory. He had reversed the laugh of those who had pointed 
their fingers at him. He had surprised and humiliated Bugbee 
and besides that he had reduced his interest rate 2 percent. I still 
have Bugbee’s satisfaction of that mortgage which he signed on 
June 4, 1883, showing that it was “fully paid, satisfied and dis- 
charged.” 

These pioneers were rough in appearance, most of whom spent 
their entire life in hard toil and sacrifice in order to build homes 
for themselves and their families. We hear a great deal about 
what America has done for the foreigners who came to our shores 
but very little about what the foreigners have done for America. 
We fail to see and understand that these foreigners converted a 
practically worthless wilderness, under heart-breaking conditions, 
into valuable farms and, while doing this, paid taxes to help build 
the country’s political, civic, and economic structure—and from 
the very first the interest sharks, big and small, collected their 
pound of flesh. 

Things were going fairly well with the farm and the family 
which now numbered six children. The farm supplied the feed 
for all the cows, sheep, and chickens upon the place; some were 
sold each year, and others furnished the meat for the table. It will 
be recalled that young Erik died in Norway when my parents 
were on their way to America and that Emil was born on Au- 
gust 23, 1868, shortly before they moved onto their own farm in 
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Wisconsin. The other children at this time were John, born 
April 19, 1870; Stena, November 23, 1872; Oluf, November 25, 
1874; Ida, November 19, 1876; and Clara, the baby of the family, 
May 2, 1880. 

Father worked hard and never knew what it was to be sick, 
but Mother carried her part in the struggle equally as well. Her 
life was monotonous: prepare the meals, care for the children, milk 
the cows, make the butter and cheese, card and spin the wool, knit 
the yarn. “Man’s work is from sun to sun, but woman’s work is 
never done,” could truly be applied to Mother. After the day’s 
work was completed and the children were put to bed, she started 
her work for the night. Some nights were spent in carding and 
spinning; other nights in knitting. First she supplied the family 
with knitted things and then she made and stored away socks, 
mittens, and scarfs—all through the year—to sell or trade for 
various necessities of the family. Bedtime for her might be mid- 
night and sometimes one or two o'clock in the morning. 

A large part of Mother’s time, especially during the summer, 
was spent in making butter and cheese for household use and for 
sale. The springhouse, which was built over a spring not far from 
the house, was a real factor in the business of making butter and 
cheese. The water in this spring was ice cold, and kept the spring- 
house cold even during the hottest days. There was a shallow tank 
set in such a way that the water flowed through it. There Mother 
set her milk to keep it cool and fresh. 

She churned her butter and packed it into five- and ten-pound 
stone crocks and then placed these crocks in the water tank; butter 
put away in this manner kept fresh for a long time. For the cheese 
making she had a large kettle hung on a pole between two posts. 
Into this kettle she poured milk. A fire was started under the kettle, 
which was watched very carefully so it would not get too hot. 
After curds and whey had separated, Mother removed the former— 
“ white cheese,” she called it—and then boiled the whey down into 
a brown cheese, called in Norwegian primost. She had brought 
molds from her native land for both the white and the brown 
cheese. The white cheese mold was very much like our round cheese 
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boxes except that it was about three inches deep; the brown mold 
was oblong and made a cheese about the size of a brick. 

Each fall Mother packed the stockings, mittens, cheese, and but- 
ter made during the year, and Father added a sheep or two and 
usually two or three butchered hogs, and together they started out 
for Sparta. This was a fairly good-sized town, about twenty miles 
away, and afforded a satisfactory market for what they had to sell. 
In order to get to town in time to dispose of their goods and make 
their purchases, they had the oxen yoked and ready to start shortly 
after midnight. The oxen rested while Father and Mother were 
attending to their business, which usually took until eight or nine 
o'clock in the evening. Then Father again hitched the oxen, and 
started the return trip. 

Usually the oxen grew tired between Leon and Melvina, and the 
drive was interrupted until daylight. One night they camped by 
a hay-stack in a meadow not far from the road where the oxen 
rested and fed on the hay. Father and Mother made some kind of 
a bed for themselves in the hay and covered themselves with what 
quilts they had in the wagon. In the morning they found that the 
oxen had uncovered the frozen body of a new-born baby, hidden 
in the hay. They reported the matter to the authorities, but the 
mother of the child never was found. With good luck they made 
the trip to Sparta and back in thirty hours. If Mother could get 
25 cents per pair for her mittens and stockings, 3 or 4 cents per 
pound for her cheese, and 8 or 10 cents per pound for her butter, 
and Father 214 to 3 cents per pound for the dressed mutton and 
pork, then they considered their trip a financial success. 

One of the German families that settled in the valley some time 
before the Civil War was the Rumppe family. I used to love to 
visit with Mrs. Rumpee and have her tell me about their experi- 
ences during the first years of pioneer life. The first summer they 
lived there, Mr. Rumpee worked in Leon Valley, about fifteen 
miles away. He walked to his work, either Sunday evening or 
early Monday morning, and came home again late Saturday eve- 
ning. Mr. Rumpee was many years older than his wife. They 
had been married shortly before they started for the new country. 
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She was just sixteen yet she stayed alone in their log cabin all 
week. The only other living being on the place, beside the wild 
animals, was their cow. What flour and other groceries they needed 
Mr. Rumppe carried home on his back from Leon Valley on 
Saturday nights. 

Mrs. Rumpee told me that one weekend when she was looking 
for her husband to come home, she decided to wash and iron her 
skirt. (She had only one; for everyday wear she wore only petti- 
coats.) There was no clothes line, and the skirt was hung to dry 
on the rail fence surrounding the cabin. After this was done, she 
walked through the woods to a neighbor living some distance 
away to borrow some salt for the potatoes and gravy which was 
to be their supper. When she returned, she found that the cow 
had chewed up her skirt. She cried all evening, for there was no 
money to buy material for another. In fact it was not until late 
that fall that they could afford to buy calico for a skirt. The 
calico cost 75 cents a yard. 

The following summer, before Mr. Rumppe began haying and 
harvesting in Leon Valley, they put up their own hay for the 
season. Mr. Rumpee had cleared a few patches along the creek, 
and slough grass now grew there. This he mowed with a scythe, 
and Mrs. Rumpee turned it and helped rake, cock, and carry it 
together—a three-week job. When they started haying, there was 
little food left except potatoes raised the summer before, and their 
cow was fresh so they had milk. They had just enough flour left, 
by using it carefully, to thicken the gravy to eat with the potatoes. 
They had potatoes and gravy for breakfast, dinner, and supper for 
three straight weeks, and then she had the same for still another 
week until her husband came back from his first week’s work with 
flour and a few groceries. 

The Rumppes were hard-working, thrifty people and both lived 
to a ripe old age. They raised a large family of boys and girls 
and developed a fine farm out of the wilderness. They were an 
example of the many splendid German families that settled and 
developed such farms—a task that seemed almost impossible. 

It was always customary for the man of the house to do the last- 
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minute holiday shopping the day before Christmas. On one of 
these occasions Father had gone to Cashton where he ran into a 
wreck of a Swede who went from saloon to saloon and sang for 
drinks. He had a good voice and sang many of the songs of his 
Fatherland. I remember one of these that he sang: 

Ensom i skugerika dalen, 

Tat ved den svalkande strim, 

Der bor jag befriet fran kvalen; 

Tingal en hyrde saa 6m. 
The singer and the son so affected Father that he came home per- 
fectly sober that Christmas Eve. The poor drunkard had sung his 
last song that day; the next morning he was found frozen to death 
outside of the back door of the saloon, where the saloonkeeper 
had driven him when he had closed up at midnight. 

Little by little Father cleared new land, and while he was un- 
able to pay off the mortgage, it become less of a problem to pay 
the interest. In ten years he had most of the tillable land on his 
eighty-acre farm in crops of some kind. 

The oxen were strong and willing and provided cheap power 
for the task of clearing and breaking the land among the stumps, 
but were too slow when he wanted to go to town with loads of 
ties and some sacks of grain now and then. Consequently Father 
sold his oxen and bought a team of horses. This team consisted 
of two small mares, half sisters, three and four years old. Trim 
was dark brown, and Topsy light brown. My first memory of 
these horses was May 2, 1880, the day my youngest sister was 
born. My oldest sister was taking care of Ida and me, and we 
played on a hayrack in the barnyard and watched Trim and her 
day-old colt. She became a splendid brood mare and raised a 
colt every year, while Topsy lost most of hers. Father added to his 
income by selling these three- and four-year-old colts. 

The old saying that “It takes all kinds of people to make a 
world,” certainly was true in our neighborhood. Many of the in- 
cidents recorded here happened before my time, but they are 
written as they were told to me. Nearly all of these settlers lived 
long enough so that I became acquainted with them. I learned 
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that they did not all come here of their own choice; some were 
sent here by relatives because they were a nuisance in their home 
community; some again had ambitious wives who were trying to 
make something out of their husbands. All of them had one thing 
in common: either they had to work, starve, or beg! 

The panic of the 1870’s did not disturb them very much. They 
had very little to sell and little need to buy; their food was raised 
mostly on their cleared land. They were sure of interest and 
taxes! Panics up to the year 1900 had one thing in common, they 
affected the prices of what the farmer had to buy as well as what 
he had to sell. Wheat, cattle, and hogs went down, but so did 
the price of blue denim, calico, coffee, and sugar. It was not until 
industry became well organized that the bottom fell out of what 
the farmer had to sell, but prices remained firm as far as what 
he had to buy was concerned. 

In 1883 Father bought another farm, three-fourths of a mile 
away from our home. I have often wondered how he managed 
to acquire this farm and get a warranty deed on it as he had no 
money to pay down. He was honest and a hard worker which 
must have been his “stock in trade” since it seemed he never 
lacked credit. I am not entirely sure but I believe the price of the 
farm was $400. He borrowed the money from Rob Sandon, a 
merchant in Ontario, at 10 percent interest, but the mortgage 
was written for $440 to cover the merchant's 10 percent com- 
mission on the loan. About six months after he had made this loan, 
a neighbor J. B. Paine, who had served in the Civil War and who 
received a pension, offered to take the mortgage at 5 percent 
interest. Father went to the merchant and asked him if he would 
take his money back and release the mortgage. Yes, sure he would 
do that, but he had to pay $40, the full year’s interest. So Father 
had to pay Sandon what would have amounted to $80 a year 
interest—$40 for only six months—while Paine charged $20 an- 
nually. 

There were no buildings on this new place except a log house 
and a straw shed. There were about thirty-five acres cleared, all 
sidehill land, and about ten acres of meadow. Some of this was 
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rather swampy, and in wet seasons it was hard to drive a team 
over it. Since Father knew how to ditch it in order to drain out 
the extra water, he did not mind this. 

At the time of the Civil War it became necessary to draft 
soldiers, and if a person could get a substitute, he would not have 
to go. One man enlisted upon being paid $200, and this was a 
big sum at that time. When he was called, however, he regretted 
his bargain and tried to think of some scheme whereby he might 
be rejected. When he got to the doctor’s office for an examination, 
he had a stiff knee. The doctor examined the knee carefully and 
could find nothing wrong with it. Every time the doctor tried to 
bend the knee, the “victim” yelled as if it were being broken. 
Finally, in desperation, the doctor placed the patient on a table, 
with his leg extending beyond the knee joint, made him un- 
conscious, and soon the joint worked fine. 

This man was in the army for some time, but his neighbors who 
knew him and who were in the same company with him claimed 
that he was never in a battle. Somehow he always managed to 
get sick just before a battle, generally by swallowing large quanti- 
ties of tobacco. One time, however, he could not get enough 
tobacco, and when they were in battle formation, facing the enemy, 
he broke rank, started toward the Rebel lines yelling, “I ska fix 
‘em; I ska fix ’em!” He was stopped and ordered back to camp 
as the captain thought he was crazy. It is strange that such a 
man should have come from an excellent family. Evidently there 
was some peculiar derangement over which he temporarily had 
no control. 

There was another Swede, who lived about eight miles south 
of our home, near the little town of Rockton. How he happened 
to settle there I have often wondered, as there were no other 
Scandinavians around there. The community was settled by 
Yankees, as they were usually known, who migrated from York 
State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other states. Among them were 
the Silbaughs, Bennetts, Gillans, McVeys, and the Adlers. Rock- 
ton was a small inland town, built on the banks of the Kickapoo 
River—a typical pioneer community with its milldam and flour- 
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mill, its blacksmith shop, grocery store, saloon, then a hotel, a 
barn, and then the hitching posts all along the sidewalk. These 
sidewalks were not continuous, but usually were built only in 
front of business places and residences. 

This Swede’s name was also Erickson, a man somewhat older 
than Father. I remember him only as “Old Man Erickson.” For 
a long time he came to visit Father once a year and always at the 
season when “the frost was on the pumpkin, and the fodder in 
the shock.” One childhood picture that I have clearly in mind 
is of Dad and my brother coming in from the field with a wagon- 
load of corn and several large yellow pumpkins on top of the load. 
The old Gentleman had an ear of corn in his hand and stood 
beside the wagon visiting with Father. From this ear he shelled 
off a few kernels now and then and seemed to enjoy chewing them. 
Father, meanwhile, shoveled the corn into the crib. This old gentle- 
man was a sturdy, well-built man, perhaps seventy-five years of 
age or more, the last time he visited us. He had no conveyance 
but walked the eight miles to our home and back to Rockton 
with little effort it seemed. 

Father bought his first mower at about the time he secured his 
second farm. This mower came “knocked down.” It was hard 
to find anyone who knew enough about machinery to assemble 
this new piece of equipment, but a man who had recently moved 
in from Kansas volunteered to put it together. When he had the 
mower put together, there were several pieces left and no place 
to put them. What puzzled him was that the mower just would 
not work! Another mechanic had to be found who put the extra 
pieces in place, and then the machine worked. I don’t know 
what company manufactured this mower, but its name was the 
“New Clipper.” I suppose it was a good machine for its day; 
it compares poorly with the present-day mowers. 

About this time C. B. Stoddard, one of the first settlers in the 
valley, bought a “Woods” reaper. As I recall that reaper, it 
seems to me that it had more machinery and pulled heavier than 
a combine does now. It had a reel like the present binders and 
combines. Then there was an arm, placed in such a way that, 
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when the operator stepped on a certain lever, it would set the arm 
in motion and push the grain from the platform when enough 
had accumulated to form a bundle. This grain had to be bound 
by hand and thrown to one side before the reaper returned for 
another round of the field. 

A few years later Father bought a reaper called the “ Triumph.” 
This was a vastly improved machine, much lighter, and instead 
of a reel it had four rakes spaced the same distance apart that 
served as both reel and arm. These could be set so that one rake 
swept the grain off the platform, or it could be tripped with the 
foot with the same results. The platform was semi-circular and 
dropped the grain as far away from the standing grain as the 
length of its sickle. This was a great improvement as one could 
cut a field of grain and then bind it afterwards. There were still 
fields that had to be cradled because of stumps, but the main 
crop was harvested with machinery after 1884. 

In 1885, on July 8, just at sundown, a cyclone struck our place. 
Clouds began to form in the west, with flashes of lightning and 
distant roar of thunder. My brothers and I had moved our bed 
out into the granary as it was too warm upstairs in the summer- 
time. Mother was always afraid of storms so she had insisted that 
we Cafry Our mattress into the house and sleep downstairs on the 
floor. We had just finished bringing our bedding in when all ot a 
sudden we saw through the west window a black cloud come roll- 
ing over the hill about half a mile away. It looked more like 
black smoke than a cloud as it came dipping, twisting, and boiling. 
Mother jerked open the trap door that led into the cellar and 
yelled for us all to jump down. Emil, for some reason, hesitated 
until the cyclone struck. He either opened the door to jump out- 
side, or was drawn out through it by the suction of the cyclone, 
and was thrown over the garden fence into a patch of rhubarb 
and horse radish. 

It was all over in a moment, and when we crowded up out 
of the cellar, we found every building unroofed except the milk- 
house. We all started out for our nearest neighbor, Ole Larson, 
and found the roof was blown from his house also, but the barn 
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and granary were all right. Soaked to the skin from the heavy 
rain, we started with the Larsons for the next neighbor, George 
Dopson. There the house was intact and there we all found shelter 
for the night in a house scarcely big enough for the original occu- 
pants. Dry clothes were provided in some way, and at least all 
of the children were put to bed after a fashion. 

Fortunately all the damaged buildings were built of logs. When 
a building had an upstairs floor the storm took only the upper 
story. There was no upstairs floor in our granary, and if Mother 
had not insisted that we sleep on the floor in the house, we would 
doubtless have been killed as our bed was smashed into pieces. 

We had a sort of lean-to kitchen built of frame on the east side 
of the house. This was twisted some but was still serviceable. 
Father went right to work gathering up the wreckage. He first 
gathered up the hay that had been blown from the hay mow in 
the log barn. Then he collected the logs from the granary and 
rebuilt it, and we lived there until he rebuilt the house. This took 
time as some of the haying was still undone, and all the harvest and 
other farm work had to be done. It was not until November 1 
that the house was ready for occupancy. 

There is one incident about the cyclone that I have always re- 
membered: we always kept our cows in a yard just east of the 
barn when we brought them in from the pasture, but that evening 
they were restless and refused to bed down for the night. Finally 
they broke down the bars and crossed the valley to the east side 
of a hill. Had they stayed in the yard, most of them, if not all, 
would have been killed by the large logs and other wreckage 
strewn in the yard. 

Father was a hard man to live with when things went wrong. 
He had absolutely no patience; the worse things went with him, 
the harder he fought and the harder he drove his family. His one 
motto was, “Hard work has never hurt anyone.” After I was 
thirteen years old, I had to fill a man’s place in most work, and 
my older brothers had to start even earlier. Most of the time he 
appreciated our work and would praise us, but it was not so well 
for us if we slighted our work in the least. 
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A day or two after we had moved into our rebuilt house, my 
oldest sister, Stena, took sick with the dread disease, diphtheria. 
The house, as far as the main structure was concerned, was finished, 
but there were no partitions; the two downstairs rooms were now 
one big room, as was also the upstairs. We children slept upstairs, 
and Father and Mother had their bed downstairs. When Stena 
took sick, another bed was moved in downstairs. The cooking and 
eating were done in the same room in which the patient was lying. 
Young Dr. Abbott who had lately located in Ontario cared for 
her, but in spite of all he did Stena died, November 8, after a 
very few days of sickness. There were two other girls, Ida Hanson 
and Christina Johnson who also had diphtheria; Ida passed away 
and Christina recovered. There was no quarantine of any kind; 
no disinfecting of houses. Public funerals were had in both cases 
yet the epidemic spread no farther. However, nearly two months 
after Stena died, my oldest brother became ill with it, but re- 
covered. I slept in the same bed with him for several nights after 
he was taken sick but did not catch the disease. Were we a 
hardier race then than now, or was Providence taking care of us? 
There was every reason in the world for an epidemic that would 
have taken dozens of lives, yet only two died. 

A year later one of my playmates, Johnnie Jacobson, had 
typhoid fever. This family lived under as unsanitary conditions 
as it was possible for human beings to live. I went to see Johnnie 
while he was sick; other neighbors sat up with him nights; when 
he passed away, there was a public funeral attended by the entire 
community yet the disease did not spread outside of the family; 
one of Johnnie’s brothers came down with it, but he recovered. 
Again I say, were we a stronger race then than now, or was 
Providence taking care of us? 

The years 1885-86 and 1887 were the first drought years in 
our part of Wisconsin. Much of the land that had been cleared 
was cropped every year, mostly to wheat, and had reached the 
stage that required very favorable weather conditions if it were to 
produce a normal crop. The crops during the three years I men- 
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tioned were poor indeed. The stem of the grain was so short that 
it was hard to cut it with either the reaper or the cradle. The hay 
crop was poor also; the corn fairly good. Corn was usually planted 
on newly cleared land and, since it was always cut with a knife, 
the stumps remaining did not interfere with the harvesting. In 
spite of the fair corn crop a real feed shortage occurred, and in 
some cases cattle starved to death. Long, coarse slough grass was 
shipped in for feed and sold for $18 a ton; cattle would stand by 
a manger full of it and starve to death. Father refused to buy 
any of it, but bought timothy hay from Ole Leland at $25 a ton. 

In the early 1880’s the farmers began to feel that there was 
something wrong with agriculture. Everything the farmer had to 
sell brought too little, and he could make no headway. The land 
was being robbed of its fertility so that grain crops could not be 
raised profitably; commercial fertilizers were already being bought. 
Many farmers were increasing their herds of milk cows and other 
livestock, hoping that beef, butter, and cream would bring them 
more cash, and also create more fertilizer for the badly run-down 
fields. Leading farmers began to advocate the seeding of clover 
both for hay and for plowing under. Many of the fields were so 
run down that clover failed to catch unless fertilizers were used. 
A revolution in farm methods was in the making. 

A farm organization known as the Farmers’ Alliance was spread- 
ing over the agricultural states. Father joined up with the Alliance 
immediately. For once the farmers found something they had in 
common: nationality and creeds were forgotten; Irish, Germans, 
Yankees, and Scandinavians all seemed to realize that they had a 
common problem. Father often permitted me to go along to the 
Farmers’ Alliance meetings, held weekly in the schoolhouse. These 
farmers were a fighting bunch and they really meant business yet 
their programs at these meetings were varied. I especially re- 
member one character who furnished “ the lighter vein” for many 
of our meetings. He was Irish—Stephen Haney—and would sing 
rollicking Irish songs and, when there was music, would clog 
dance for us. 
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The cooperative movement, as far as our community was con- 
cerned, originated with the Farmers’ Alliance. From this organi- 
zation came our farmers’ store and our cooperative creamefies. 
However, it took more than enthusiasm to make a farmers’ store 
succeed, and the same held true for the creamery. Few had money 
with which to buy stock, so notes were taken for stock. The store 
started with too little capital; credit was given freely to all stock- 
holders; no goods was to be sold at more than a 10 percent margin. 
The result was that within a year the store closed, and the stock- 
holders lost their money. The first creamery did a little better but 
it, too, closed within two years. 

The Elgin Creamery Company had a creamery at Ontario but 
it also had a chain of creameries in Wisconsin and Illinois. As 
soon as the Cooperative Creamery was nearing completion, the 
Elgin Creamery raised the price of cream. By the time our 
creamery began operations, they were paying more for butterfat 
than we could get for the finished product. As soon as our manager 
cut the price to compare with the market, one stockholder after 
another began to sell to the Elgin people who paid 1 or 2 cents 
more. 

The Elgin people also spread the propaganda that their butter- 
makers could make better butter than ours, that they had better 
markets than we, and so on. Only the faithful few stuck by their 
own creamery, but finally the volume dwindled to such a point 
that it took all the cream that was delivered to pay the butter- 
makers, and the creamery closed. Our people did not know that 
it was neither the better buttermakers nor the better markets of 
the Elgin Company which allowed them to pay more; the farmers 
in other communities where there were no cooperative creameries 
were taxed by them to do this. There the farmers received that 
much less for their cream in order to make up for the company’s 
loss at Ontario. Neither did our people realize that as soon as our 
creamery closed the price of cream would again go down. 


[TO BE CONTINUED} 











Elisha W. Keyes, the Bismarck 
of Western Politics 


By RICHARD W. HANTKE 


N WEDNESDAY morning, January 22, 1879, the Wisconsin 
() Republican joint legislative caucus nominated Matthew 
Hale Carpenter as the Republican candidate for the 
United States Senate from Wisconsin to succeed Timothy O. Howe 
whose term expired on March 4, 1879. With this act the hand 
of Elisha “Boss” Keyes, one of the defeated aspirants, fell from 
the helm of Wisconsin politics. Although in 1881 Keyes was 
twice a candidate for the Senatorial nomination, the contest of 
1879 marked the beginning of the end of his political career. 
The cause of Keyes’s defeat was inherent in the political system 
through which he had attained the position of the “Boss.” The 
Republican Party of Wisconsin was a political hierarchy. Each of 
its members had his particular task, and so long as this task was 
fulfilled he was permitted almost unlimited freedom within his 
special sphere. The machine graded up from the postmasters 
through the village, town, assembly, county, and Congressional 
district committees to the State Central Committee which was 
headed by a chairman with almost dictatorial powers in the man- 
agement of the political campaigns. Upon this closely knit struc- 
ture of committees rested the policy forming body of the party, 
the Republican members of Congress, of whom the United States 
Senators were most important. This policy forming body was 
willing to delegate to the party “Boss” the distribution of the 
state and federal patronage so long, and only so long, as the 
“Boss” kept intact the political fences back home. But when 
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the “Boss” stepped out of his place to encroach upon the Con- 
gressional sphere of influence, all the power and support he had 
received as “Boss” fell from him, and he was forced to stand 
upon his merits as an individual. 

That was “Boss” Keyes’s fate. As chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee, he was able to distribute the patronage, 
to dictate the State Republican ticket and, in some degree, to in- 
fluence the selection of Congressmen. When in 1879 he contested 
with Carpenter and Howe for the United States Senatorship, Keyes 
found, to his surprise, that he stood alone. The machine upon 
which he had based his hopes was not his personal machine; it 
belonged to the Republican Party. Keyes, unfortunately, for his 
Senatorial ambition, had neither the money nor the personal 
prestige to replace the party machine with one of his own. 

In spite of his political activity in 1881 Keyes could not long 
control the new political forces which were coming to the front. 
The day of the political boss who ruled the party through drill, 
discipline, and patronage was over. The Lords of Wealth had 
dispensed with their political proxies and had personally en- 
tered the political arena. Keyes, who had no economic power 
of his own, was forced to retreat gradually into the ranks. After 
a brief but unsuccessful struggle, he was relegated to the rank 
of a petty local “Boss.” 

“Boss” Elisha Williams Keyes, third son of Captain Joseph 
Keyes, a skilled millwright, machinist, and inventor, and Olive 
Williams was born on January 23, 1828, at Northfield, Vermont. 
When Elisha was seven years old, the Captain called his sons to- 
gether and in an old-fashioned atlas marked that portion of the 
Northwest Territory which began along the southern tip of Lake 
Michigan and extended to the northwest. Pointing to the mouth 
of the Milwaukee River, the father said, “ Boys, there’s where we 
want to go; that country offers splendid inducements for settlers. 
There,” continued the Captain, “must be water power and tim- 
ber.”* During the summer of 1836 while in the West searching 


1 Elisha W. Keyes, Reminiscent History of the Village and Town of Lake Mills, 
Jefferson County,... 1837-47 ( [Madison], 1894), 3. 
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for a likely spot to settle, Joseph Keyes traveled west from Mil- 
waukee into the region now known as Lake Mills, Jefferson County, 
where he found the timber and water he wanted. After staking his 
claim, he sent for his family which arrived late in the fall of 1837. 

Elisha spent his youth at Lake Mills. The monotony of frontier 
farming was, however, broken by several terms at the Beloit 
Seminary. It was at the seminary, in the winter of 1847-48, that 
young Keyes began to formulate his political attitudes. The Mexi- 
can War, then in progress, pushed Elisha into the anti-slavery 
crowd. He was convinced that the candidates for political offices 
in 1848 must be “ready to stand out boldly, assert fearlessly and 
defend manfully the rights and privileges guaranteed...by the 
spirit of Seventy-Six.” * 

Elisha returned home in the spring of 1848 to find that his 
father was planning to make another advance into the frontier. 
The restless Captain, a seeker of water-power sites, had this time 
been drawn to the Fox River country. The sale of the Keyes 
homestead at Lake Mills, which necessarily preceded this new move, 
broke forever Elisha’s bond to the soil. Consequently, in the spring 
of 1849 he decided to enter the legal profession. With financial 
help from his brother, Abel, Elisha returned to Beloit and again 
entered the seminary and at the same time the law office of John 
M. Keep.* Upon completing the term at the seminary he moved 
to Madison where, on December 6, 1850, he entered, as a student, 
the law office of A. L. Collins and George B. Smith. 

The Madison of 1850 was much the same as the Madison Keyes 
had first visited in 1844. It still bore strongly the impression 
of being in a “state of rest.”* Cows were pastured in the heart 
of the city, in the streets “nimble porkers” gathered acorns for a 
precarious living, and an occasional flock of geese enlivened the 
landscape.° But Madison was the capital of the State, and here 


2E. W. Keyes, ‘‘ The Closing Term,”’ Beloit Seminary Exhibition, March 21, 1848. 

2 Abel Keyes to Keyes, April 4, 1850, Keyes Papers, Wisconsin Historical Society 
Library. All of the following citations are from the Keyes Papers unless otherwise indicated. 

*E. W. Keyes, ‘Reminiscences of Early Madison,” Madison (Wisconsin) State 
inges. Feb. 19, 1906. 

5 Ibid. 
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was the political stage upon which Keyes was to play so important 
a role for so many decades. 

When Keyes moved to Madison, Wisconsin, politics were in a 
period of transition characterized by the attempt of a weak Whig 
Party to build an effective opposition to the Democrats. He 
entered this struggle in 1851 and campaigned vigorously for the 
Whig gubernatorial candidate, L. J. Farwell. With the subsequent 
victory of Farwell young Keyes clamored for a share of the spoils. 
But, when he failed to obtain the post of private secretary to the 
new governor, Elisha accepted his failure philosophically by re- 
marking that lots of poor “scalawags like himself” were “ par- 
ticularly desirous of serving the State.” ® 

Anticipating his admission to the Wisconsin bar on Novem- 
ber 17, 1852, Keyes became a candidate for the office of district 
attorney at the October Dane County Whig Convention. Here he 
was defeated “by lies,” so he said.’ As compensation Elisha was 
nominated for the State assembly by the Whig Party but he de- 
clined the honor because he knew the party had little chance to 
win. The Madison Argus and Democrat concurred in this judg- 
ment and, when the Whigs were soundly beaten at the polls, 
it published the obituary of the Whig Party in Wisconsin. The 
Democrats knew the Whig Party was dead, but the Whigs did 
not; or if they did, they refused to bury their dead. It took an- 
other defeat in 1853 and a good deal of equivocation before the 
Whig leaders were willing to give up the ghost. Finally, as in 
other Northern states, the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
gave the anti-Democratic elements in Wisconsin an issue upon 
which they could unite. To create this union the Republican Party 
of Wisconsin was organized at Madison on July 13, 1854.8 

In the subsequent formation of the Dane County Republican 
Party Elisha Keyes played a prominent part and from then on he 
rose rapidly in the party ranks. At the Republican convention 
of the Second Congressional District at Prairie du Chien in 1858 
Keyes began a friendship with Luther Hanchett which laid the 


® Keyes to George Hyer, Jan. 19, 1852. 
™ Keyes Diary, Oct. 2, 1852. 
® George B. Smith Diary, July, 1854, Smith Papers, Wisconsin Historical Society Library. 
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foundation of his political career. On his return to Madison, Keyes 
was selected by the Republican Party for the office of district at- 
torney of Dane County. The Democrats considered the Republican 
ticket weak and promised that “none...will come within forty 
rows of apple trees of beating” a single Democrat.® Elisha re- 
fused to be discouraged and in turn promised to “scoop out” his 
opponent. This he did.’° 

With this election Keyes emerged from his apprenticeship and, 
now politically successful, stood upon the threshold of a career 
bright with the promise of continued preferment. For the young 
man events moved rapidly toward the most critical phase of his 
political life. Keyes left Madison, on May 15, 1860, for Chicago 
to attend the Republican National Convention as a spectator. 
Upon his arrival he found that most people thought Seward would 
be chosen as the Republican candidate for the presidency. Al- 
though Keyes favored Seward, he believed his chances slim and 
when the Seward men, greatly outraged by Lincoln’s nomination, 
cursed “old Greeley who killed Seward,” Keyes likewise felt 
“sore.” 14 Immediately upon his return home, Keyes set the stage 
for the campaign of “ Abe, the rail-splitter.” He and a fellow 
Republican visited “an old fence” in the lower part of Madison 
and, hoisting several rails to their shoulders, they marched through 
town to the front of the Capitol. Later during the summer Keyes 
attended a meeting of the Republican State Central Committee 
where plans for the fall canvass were discussed. Following this 
meeting Elisha went to La Crosse as a delegate to the Second Con- 
gressional District Republican Convention. Here Congressman 
C. C. Washburn, who eyed hopefully the United States Senatorial 
election in 1861, refused a nomination. Immediately the leading 
candidates, J. A. Sleeper, Chauncey Abbott, and Luther Hanchett, 
began a contest for the nomination. Pre-convention gossip gave 
the nomination to Abbott of Madison who had previously been 
endorsed by the Republican convention of Keyes’s assembly dis- 
trict, the sixth. But Luther Hanchett received the nomination, 

® Madison Argus and Democrat, Sept. 24, 1858. 
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and thereby brought to light a factional contest within the former 
Whig Party of Dane County for the control of the new Republican 
Party. Chauncey Abbott represented the older group of Whig 
politicians while Keyes and his friends, B. F. Hopkins, David 
Atwood, and Horace Rublee, represented the younger group. This 
latter group, led by Keyes, gave the nomination to Hanchett who 
belonged to the Judge Howe school of politics and who also had 
no sympathy for the Abolitionists. 

Although 1861 opened with grave misgivings for the security 
of the nation, the election of a United States Senator to succeed 
Charles Durkee dwarfed all other matters in Wisconsin. The out- 
come of this campaign, in which A. W. Randall, T. O. Howe, and 
C. C. Washburn were the principal candidates, was of great per- 
sonal interest to Elisha Keyes who hoped to become the first 
Republican postmaster of Madison. To attain this end the election 
of Howe, Elisha’s friend, was essential. In a general sense this 
campaign was important for the prestige of that wing of the Re- 
publican Party to which Keyes belonged. He and his friends, 
later known as the “ Madison Regency,” believed that a union of 
Howe and Randall could control Wisconsin politics and there- 
with the patronage of the Republican national administration in 
Wisconsin.** But to accomplish this Randall had to be persuaded 
to forego the Senatorship and to support Howe for it. This was 
the task of Keyes and his friends, Hopkins and Hanchett, who 
had been staunch Whigs. They succeeded. T. O. Howe was 
nominated by the Republican caucus and elected the following 
day, January 23, 1861. 

Now Keyes turned his attention toward the goal, the Madison 
post office, for which he had worked so assiduously the past several 
years. This office was a political plum of great strategic value. 
Located in the Capital city, political hub of the State, the Madison 
post office would give Keyes a vantage point from which to enlarge 
the area of his political importance through the manipulation of 
the appointments to the minor post offices in the Second Con- 


2 Elisha W. Keyes, ed., History of Dane County (Madison, 1906), 226. 
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gressional District. The Republican Party of Wisconsin endorsed 
Keyes, but his many political machinations had raised against him 
a host of powerful foes within the party. Chauncey Abbott and 
C. C. Washburn, the most prominent of these, were quick to seize 
upon an opportunity to repay Elisha for his part in relegating 
them to the ranks of the defeated. Keyes, nevertheless, received 
the coveted appointment on April 19, 1861. As postmaster he 
quickly moved to punish his enemies and to reward his friends 
and at the same time to strengthen his position within the Re- 
publican Party. 

Elisha Keyes had been until 1862 a member of the successful 
law firm of Smith and Keyes of Madison, and by 1865 had be- 
come a political power in Dane County. Thus, when the Union 
Party of Madison cast about for a mayoral candidate, it was fitting 
and proper that its choice would be Keyes. On the eve of the 
municipal elections the Democratic forces were paralyzed by the 
news of the capture of Richmond. Keyes’s election the following 
day, April 4, was, therefore, a foregone conclusion and he became 
the first Republican mayor of Madison. As mayor, Keyes directed 
the improvement of the city’s thoroughfares and began the plant- 
ing of shade trees which have since made Madison’s streets so 
beautiful. 

The assassination of President Lincoln and the accession of 
Vice-President Johnson soon precipitated a struggle between the 
Radical and the Union Republicans for the control of the govern- 
ment. During the first phase of this political struggle Keyes stayed 
in the background. As mayor he applied himself so diligently 
to the business of giving Madison efficient government that he 
was renominated the next year by acclamation and reelected by 
an overwhelming majority. Except for the signing of two calls 
for Johnson meetings, Postmaster Keyes kept a discreet silence 
throughout the contest between the Radicals and the administration 
forces for the control of Wisconsin. He followed assiduously the 
advice of his friend, A. W. Randall, President Johnson’s new 
Postmaster General, who constantly reminded him that, “I want 
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to stand fast by you so don’t embarrass me or give your enemies 
a chance to go to the President and have me ordered to hurt [you] 
without anything from you to sustain me.”** Keyes was, there- 
fore, not a delegate to the Republican State Convention which 
assembled in Madison on September 4, 1867. But, although his 
name was absent from the list of speakers who were to conduct 
a stirring canvass of Dane County for the Republican State ticket, 
he did collect assessments from other federal officeholders to 
finance the Republican campaign. 

With the victory of the Radicals over the Johnson forces Keyes 
resumed his place in the councils of the Republican Party. As 
president of the Grant and Colfax Club of Dane County, he cam- 
paigned for the General and following Grant's inauguration Keyes 
was reappointed postmaster of Madison. When Horace Rublee, 
chairman of the Republican State Central Committee, left Madi- 
son for his new post as American consul at Berne, Switzerland, the 
Madison Democrat nominated Elisha W. Keyes as his “ natural 
successor.” ** The Republican State Convention that fall con- 
firmed the nomination when William Pitt Dewey, president of the 
convention and Elisha’s good friend, appointed him chairman of 
the Republican State Central Committee. Victory in the following 
campaign prompted the State Journal to remark, “The Democrats 
will long remember ‘Bismarck’ (Keyes) and the terrible blows 
he gave them.” ?® 

As chairman of the Republican Party Keyes used the railroads, 
the press, party regularity, and an unguarded, lashing tongue to keep 
the party organization in a fighting and winning condition. In his 
first presidental campaign in 1872 the “ Boss” led the Republican 
Party to victory. But on the domestic front in the following year 
the Republican Party went down to defeat under the blows of 
the Salary Grab, the Graham Law, and the panic. 

The party politicians led by Keyes worked vigorously to re- 
organize the shattered party which, in order to reelect Matthew 
H. Carpenter, United States Senator, had to recapture the State 
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Legislature. Though the Republicans gained control in the Legis- 
lature, a split in the party between the friends of Carpenter and 
those of C. C. Washburn resulted in the election of Angus 
Cameron, Republican from La Crosse, who was the candidate of 
a coalition of eighteen Republican “bolters” and the Democrats. 
Keyes’s failure to prevent the bolt shook the confidence of many 
Republicans in the ability of the “Boss” to lead the party in its 
regeneration. Philetus Sawyer now joined C. C. Washburn in 
agreeing that the best interests of the Republican Party demanded 
the resignation of Keyes as chairman of the State Central Com- 
mittee.* The “Boss” realized that his hold on the party was 
tenuous and, when his friends rallied to his support, he decided 
to retreat gracefully into retirement. But when United States 
Senator T. O. Howe advised him to retire and suggested that 
that move more than any other would bring victory at the fall 
election, Keyes dropped all thoughts of “slipping down and out” 
quietly and determined to make a fight at the coming Republican 
convention.’* Here Keyes was reelected by a vote of 172 to 40 
after first disarming his enemies with two “grand” speeches.’® 
Closing its ranks the machine now worked vigorously in order 
that Wisconsin might cast its electoral vote for the Republican 
Presidental nominee. The “Boss” who had never felt a warm 
attachment for General Grant supported his favorite, James G. 
Blaine, in both the State and National Republican conventions. 
Although Blaine’s defeat fell like a wet blanket upon the Wis- 
consin Republicans, they worked to bring out the full Republican 
vote for Rutherford B. Hayes. In this they succeeded and then, 
like a bomb, President Hayes’s famous “Order Number 1” ex- 
ploded in the camp of the politicians.’® At first, thinking this 
order was intended only to govern customhouse officials and their 


16 Sawyer to Washburn, April 2, 1875, Washburn Papers, Wisconsin Historical Society 
Library. 

11 Keyes to Cameron, June 21, 1875. 

18 George B. Smith Diary, July 8, 1875, Smith Papers. 

19 Hayes to John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, May 26, 1877, in James D. 
Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents (Washington, D.C., 1898), 7:450. 
“No assessments for political purposes on officers or subordinates should be allowed.... 
No officer should be required or permitted to take part in the management of political 
organizations, caucuses, conventions, or election campaigns,....°’ This letter was sent to 
all federal officers on June 22, 1877, Keyes Papers. 
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subordinates and could not possibly apply to the “Badger Boys,”?° 
the “Boss” prepared for the fall campaign. Later, when the scope 
of the order had been clarified, Keyes resigned his chairmanship 
of the Republican State Central Committee and retired from ac- 
tive participation in the management of the party. 

Not to be at the helm of Wisconsin politics was an anomalous 
position for Elisha Keyes. He knew, however, that he could 
now reenter the political Grand Council only by way of an elective 
office. Consequently, early in 1878, the ex-“ Boss” began a 
campaign for the Republican nomination to Howe’s senatorship 
which was to expire on March 4, 1879. His friends thought he 
would win unless Philetus Sawyer “bolted” the Republican caucus 
with Democratic support. After the State legislative elections the 
drive for the support of Republican legislators became intense. 
The principal opposition to Keyes’s candidacy came from Mil- 
waukee, ex-senator Carpenter’s home town. But as the day of 
the Republican caucus approached, the friends of the ex-“ Boss” 
felt that he could defeat his strongest contenders, Senator Howe 
and ex-Senator Carpenter. When the Republican joint legislative 
caucus assembled on January 16, 1879, the first ballot gave Keyes 
28 votes, Howe 25, and Carpenter 25. On the fortieth ballot 
Keyes still led but since no candidate had a majority the caucus 
adjourned until January 20. 

During the recess it became common knowledge that the Car- 
penter forces had agreed to support their candidate to the bitter 
end. Keyes, therefore, sent George B. Smith to James Howe, who 
was in charge of his uncle’s campaign, to ascertain which candidate 
the Howe forces would support in case a deadlock resulted. Smith 
reported that if Howe withdrew, his friends would support Car- 
penter and not Keyes. The caucus convened again on January 20 
and when no nomination was made on the ninetieth ballot, State 
Senator Burrows withdrew Keyes’s name as a candidate and moved 
that Carpenter be declared the unanimous nominee of the Re- 
publican caucus. Howe's name was now withdrawn, and the 
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caucus declared Matthew H. Carpenter the Republican candidate 
for the United States Senate to which office he was duly elected by 
the State Legislature. 

Elisha Keyes accepted this defeat gracefully because he be- 
lieved that he would now have a clear title to succeed Angus 
Cameron whose term as United States Senator expired on March 4, 
1881. As the election day approached, Keyes was unhappy to 
find that Philetus Sawyer, the lumber baron, had entered the 
contest. In order to fight the great power of Sawyer the friends 
of the ex-“ Boss” tried to symbolize the contest as a struggle be- 
tween money power and the corporations on one side and the 
people of Wisconsin on the other.” At the Republican legislative 
caucus of January 19 George B. Burrows, therefore, nominated 
Keyes as the man of the people. The Republican caucus on the 
informal ballot gave Sawyer a majority of the votes. Burrows 
then moved that the informal ballot be made formal and that 
Sawyer be declared the unanimous choice of the party. This was 
done, and shortly thereafter the Republican dominated Legislature 
elected Sawyer to the United States Senate. 

To ease the blow to the pride of the ex-“ Boss” the caucus re- 
solved to present the name of E. W. Keyes to the President for 
the position of Postmaster General. But Keyes’s friends realized 
the futility of this resolution and advised him to try some other 
avenue to political office. They told him that Senator Carpenter 
was seriously ill and would not live out the session and, conse- 
quently, he should not only multiply his friends in the Wisconsin 
Legislature but he should also not offend Senator Sawyer.?* The 
death of Senator Carpenter, on February 24, gave Keyes another 
opportunity to recuperate his political fortunes. The State Journal 
immediately hoisted the banner for him,?* but it was soon clear 
that the Milwaukee politicians would not support his candidacy. 
These men had selected Angus Cameron as their candidate, and 
on the forty-eighth ballot the joint Republican caucus nominated 


him. 
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These three defeats convinced Keyes that he could not success- 
fully fight the transfer of political power to Milwaukee, the eco- 
nomic center of Wisconsin. His friends also realized this and 
urged him to turn his attention toward running for the Wisconsin 
assembly.2* The subsequent election of Keyes to that body raised 
the question of the eligibility of postmasters to seats in the Legis- 
lature.*> Nevertheless, Keyes was recommended to President 
Arthur by Congressman Caswell for reappointment to the Madison 
post office. But President Arthur did not believe that Keyes 
ought to be both a postmaster and a legislator and he, therefore, 
sent the necessary papers back to the Post Office Department un- 
signed. Postmaster General T. O. Howe, ex-Senator from Wis- 
consin and a friend of the old “Boss,” notified Caswell that 
President Arthur regarded the executive order against appointing 
state officers to federal positions as binding and that he could not 
make Keyes an exception.”” 

When Keyes refused to resign from the Legislature, he lost 
the Madison post office, a position which he could not financially 
afford to give up; he hoped, however, to use his legislative victory 
as a stepping stone to Congress. At the Republican Congressional 
Convention at Monroe in the fall of 1882 Keyes was successfully 
opposed by George C. Hazelton. Then Keyes and his supporters 
“bolted” and organized a rump convention which selected him 
as its nominee.** In the following campaign Burr Jones, the 
Democratic candidate, was elected to Congress from the third 
district. Thus ended Keyes’s last campaign for a legislative 


24 John C. Spooner to Keyes, Oct. 12, 1881. 

25 State Journal (Madison, Wis.), Nov. 7, 1881. ‘No member of congress, nor any 
person holding any office of profit or trust under the United States (postmaster excepted) 
... Shall be eligible to any office of trust, profit or honor in the state.’’ Wéisconsin Con- 
stitution, Article xiii, Section 3. 

26 Milwaukee Sentinel, Dec. 10, 1881. The Sentinel contended that Keyes’s recom- 
mendation was the result of a bargain between Congressman Caswell and Senators Cameron 
and Sawyer who would support Keyes in return for Caswell’s support of their candidate 
for the collectorship of the internal revenue for the Milwaukee district. 

77L. B. Caswell to Keyes, Jan. 14, 1882. Keyes would not have been an exception 
because the following postmasters were also Wisconsin legislators: Atley Peterson, Soldiers 
Grove; W. M. Williams, Jr., Oak Creek; Charles A. Lane, Plover; E. L. Everts, Fall City; 
and J. F. Wiley, Hancock. 

28 Madison Democrat, Sept. 15, 16, and 17, 1882. 

29 Ibid., Nov. 8, 1882. 
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office and from then on the old “Boss” was relegated to local 
positions of less and less importance. Upon the death of 
Municipal Judge A. B. Braley in February, 1889, Governor Wil- 
liam D. Hoard appointed Keyes to the vacancy, and in the spring 
election he was chosen to complete the judge’s term of office.*° 
Three years later Judge Keyes was an Independent candidate for 
reelection. Although he carried the city of Madison, both the 
Democratic and Republican elements, he lost the rural Republican 
vote which cost him the election.*4 The judge felt his defeat 
keenly and blamed the La Follette faction for it. He, therefore, 
became a violently anti-La Follette member of the Old Guard 
and fought in the Republican State conventions of 1894 and 
1896 to prevent the La Follette faction from taking over the con- 
trol of the Republican Party of Wisconsin.** 

When William McKinley became president in 1897, Elisha 
Keyes, an old man in financial need of the office, pleaded with his 
friends, the Old Guard now in control of the Republican Party, 
for the Madison postmastership. Senator John C. Spooner, there- 
fore, recommended him for that office to which he was subse- 
quently appointed.** “Boss” Keyes, once known as one of the 
most astute and resourceful political managers in the country, 
now retired into the security of the Madison post office and re- 
mained there until the day of his death, November 29, 1910.** 


% Jbid., Feb. 8, 1889. 

81 Bryant to Spooner, April 18, 1892. George Bryant, Madison postmaster, wrote John 
C. Spooner that if Keyes had sustained Robert M. La Follette, he would have been elected. 

82 Ultimately La Follette won the Republican gubernatorial nomination (1900) and thus 
the Republican Party of Wisconsin returned to its liberal principles of 1854. With 
La Follette’s election the political center of Wisconsin returned from Milwaukee, the com- 
mercial and industrial capital of the State, to Madison, the rural center of Wisconsin. 

%3 Telegram, Spooner to Keyes, Feb. 15, 1898. 

34 New York Evening Post, Dec. 2, 1910. 











The Founding of New Amsterdam 
in La Crosse County 


By HENRY S. Lucas 


Kingdom of The Netherlands during the nineteenth century 
were several groups of Friesians, inhabitants of the prov- 
ince of Friesland. The fact that they were subjects of Holland 
and scarcely distinguishable from other Netherlanders has caused 
the Americans, not conversant with conditions in Friesland, to 
confuse these two groups. But the Friesians really constituted a 
separate group even though they emigrated in company with 
other Hollanders and usually settled in places where Netherlanders 
established themselves. They spoke the Friesian tongue, a branch 
of the Germanic linguistic family which possesses curiously archaic 
forms that suggest a relationship with the Gothic tongue of the 
days of Ulfilas. They also had some customs which marked them 
as being different from other Hollanders.* These people, like the 
Hollanders, formed settlements in the State of Wisconsin. This 
paper is the first attempt, at least in the English language, to tell 
something of their history, particularly of the group who in 1853 
founded the Friesian community of New Amsterdam, about a 
dozen miles north of Prairie La Crosse. 
The Friesians began to emigrate to the United States during 
the 1840’s, following the leadership of the Rev. Albertus C. Van 
Raalte who founded the large Dutch colony in western Michigan 


A MONG THE IMMIGRANTS who came to our country from the 





PROFESSOR HENRY S. LUCAS, a member of the University of Washington 
faculty, has recently contributed several articles on Dutch immigration to 
Wisconsin. This excellent sketch tells of the departure of a group of 
Friesians from the province of Friesland in February, 1853. After suf- 
fering shipwreck in the Bahama Islands, they sailed up the Mississippi 
River and established New Amsterdam in La Crosse County, Wisconsin. 


+The United States government immigration statistics do not distinguish between 
Friesians and other Netherlanders. 
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in and around Holland and Grand Rapids in Ottawa, Allegan, 
and Kent counties. In the settlement at Vriesland in Ottawa 
County a group of Friesians from Leeuwarden and near-by points, 
under the leadership of the Rev. Maarten A. Ypma, established 
themselves during the summer of 1847.? Another group followed 
the Rev. Hendrik P. Scholte, founder of Pella, Iowa.? Still others, 
from the sections (grietenijen) of Het Bilt and Barradeel, left 
Friesland in 1847 but did not establish themselves as a separate 
colony. Finding employment in the cities along their route west- 
ward, they stopped at Albany, Toledo, and Lafayette, Indiana. In 
the latter place they were able to form a small Friesian com- 
munity which subsequently attracted new immigrants from Fries- 
land.* Especially interesting is the settlement of Friesians at 
Lancaster, Erie County, New York, made in 1849 and of which 
the eminent Worp Van Peyma, a farmer from Ternaard, was a 
conspicuous member.’ This undoubtedly was the most prosperous 
of the first Friesian settlements made in this country. A Friesian 
named Leendert Kingma from Makkum who had traveled wide- 
ly in the United States opened a brick factory and lime kiln at 
Wawarsing, south of Albany.® Finally to be noted is the estab- 
lishment at New Paris near Goshen, Indiana, in 1853 of a group 
of Mennonites from Balk.’ These people had come to avoid the 
military service required by the Dutch state. Conscience had 
moved this group to leave the land of their birth. The friends of 
Worp Van Peyma came for no economic reason but because of the 
prestige America enjoyed in Europe at that time on account 


2See Thede Ulberg’s account of this settlement in Jaarboekje voor de Hollandsche 
Christelijke Gereformeerde Kerk in Noord Amerika. Voor het jaar 1883 (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, 1882), 65-79. 

8 Sjoerd Aukes Sipma, Brief van Sjoerd Aukes Sipma aan de ingezetenen in West- 
dongeradeel...(Dokkum, 1848), and Belangrijke berigten uit Pella in de Vereenigde 
Staten van Noord Amerika... (Dokkum, 1849). 

4J. Van Hinte, Nederlanders in Amerika. Een Studie over de Landverhuizers en Volk- 
planters in de 19 en 20 Eeuw in de Vereenigde Staten van Amerika, 1:127 (Gron- 
ingen, 1928). 

5 Ibid., 172-77. See also H. P. Smith, History of the City of Buffalo and Erie County, 
1:458, 755-56 (Syracuse, New York, 1884). Illustrated Historical Atlas of Erie County, 
New York, from Actual Surveys and Records (New York, 1880), 80, 82-83, 85 (of the 
platbook): De Sheboygan Nieuwsbode, Oct. 3, 1850. 

® J. Van Hinte, Nederlanders in Amerika, 1:174. 


TE. J. Potgieter, ‘‘ Landverhuizing naar de vereenigde Staten, Een Brief uit Pella, door 
den Salamagundist,’’ De Gids, 1855, Deel 1, 528. 
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of Washington, Jefferson and Franklin.* The other settlements, 
however, had very definite economic and religious motives. 

The departure of these groups stimulated discussion through- 
out the province of Friesland of the desirability of emigration; but 
the numerous letters telling of the prosperous future before the 
settlers in the woods and on the prairies of the United States 
proved a veritable inducement for the poor and propertyless also 
to seek their fortunes in the wide and still vacant expanses of 
America. It is not surprising, therefore, that toward the close 
of 1852 there was much talk in the western parts of Friesland 
about emigration, especially among the poor. Oepke H. Bonnema, 
a grain dealer of some wealth who was oppressed by the spectacle 
of poverty among the people with whom he came in contact, 
decided to help his impoverished friends to America. Assisted 
by his bookkeeper, B. B. Haagsma, plans were perfected and on 
February 26, 1853, a group of ninety-two persons left Harlingen, 
a town in Friesland, situated on the Zuider Zee. Crossing the At- 
lantic, suffering shipwreck in the Bahama Islands, sailing by way 
of New Orleans up the Mississippi River, they reached Prairie La 
Crosse in Wisconsin on July 1. 

The story of this interesting episode was retailed in a letter 
dated July 13, 1853, written by B. B. Haagsma from Prairie La 
Crosse to his friend P. Runia of Kinswerd. In accordance with an 
agreement made at the time when Haagsma came to Runia to 
talk over the projected emigration, Haagsma promised to write 
a letter shortly after his arrival in America giving a full account 
of his experiences. It was to be published in pamphlet form, the 
proceeds to help support Haagsma’s father. This pamphlet, pro- 
vided with a preface dated September 15, 1853, and signed by P. 
Runia was published by S$. Houtsma in Harlingen.® 


®For some of these ideas in Friesland, see J. H. Halbertsma, ‘Rinse Postumus, in 
Leven Kerkleeraar onder de Hervormde Gemeenten van Waaxens en Brantgum.” De Virje 
Fries, 9:207-71 (1862), and “‘ Hulde aan de Nagedachtenis van Rinse Postumus,” #bid., 
272-94. 

® Lotgevallen van den Heer O. H. Bonnema en zijne Togtgenooten op reis uit Friesland 
naar de Veveenigde Staten van Noord-Amerika. Beschreven door Zed’s Boekbouder B. B. 
Haagsma (Voorheen ondermeester te Arum). Met eene Kaart. Uitgegeven ten Voordeele 
van den Vader des Schrijvers door P. Runia. Te Harlingen (S. Houtsma, Boek en 
Steendrukker), [1853]. 
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Supplementing the data of this rare pamphlet is another letter 
written on June 29, 1853, by one H. De Jager from Galena, 
Illinois. This person, whose earlier history seems impossible to 
trace, was one of a handful of Netherlanders who had settled in 
Galena being attracted to that place because of the opportunities 
it offered for business. While in the downtown section of Galena 
looking after his affairs, De Jager heard that during the previous 
night a group of Netherlanders had arrived by boat and were 
stopping at the docks. This proved to be the sorely buffeted band 
led by Oepke Bonnema. They told De Jager the story of their 
experiences and, it would appear, not very coherently. This lack 
of coherence is due perhaps to the fact that De Jager heard the 
story from various lips. At any rate, De Jager hastened to pen a 
long letter to the editor of De Hollander of Holland, Michigan. 
His account seems to have gained in confusion after he heard it 
from the Friesians who justly were outraged by the criminal 
conduct of the captain who basely deserted them in the dire 
moment of their shipwreck.’® 

Another letter containing some interesting quotations from a 
letter sent by P. Runia, written by Haagsma under date of Octo- 
ber 14, also appeared in De Hollander.“ A third letter, written 
by J. Bijlsma, dated June 22, contains a brief account of the 
shipwreck as it was told him by one of the group.’ Though 
much briefer, it is a sober relation and more reliable. American 
papers also published accounts of the disaster, sometimes in 
exaggerated form before complete information could be ob- 
tained.'* 

In view of the difficulty of fitting the account from De Jager’s 
pen to the facts contained in Haagsma’s pamphlet, the statements 
contained in the latter will be followed here. This pamphlet gives 
a straightforward account of what happened and undoubtedly is 


1 De Hollander, July 13, 20, 27, Aug. 3 and 10, 1853. 

11 Ibid., Nov. 1853. 

12 De Sheboygan Nieuwsbode, July 12, Aug. 2, and Nov. 15, 1853. 

13 For example, the Detroit Tribume and the New York Courier and Enquirer. These 
obtained their accounts from the Daily Picayune of New Orleans. See De Sheboygan 
Niexwsbode, Nov. 9, 1853. 
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quite reliable. Such facts of De Jager’s letter as seem reliable 
have been used to piece out the history of the incident.’ 

There was much discussion, pro and con, in Harlingen, Kin- 
swerd, Wolvega, and other places when the project of emigration 
became known. Some people approved, seeing in it an oppor- 
tunity for the poor to escape from the hardship of their lot. 
Others, however, emphasized the difficulties incidental to the 
emigrant’s journey and the dangers of the sea on which many a 
ship with all on board had been lost. But such disapproving 
voices were in the minority, and so, on February 26, 1853, a 
group of ninety-two men, women, and children, in accordance 
with the plan they had made early in the month, boarded the 
“City of Norwich” at Harlingen, and departed at 9:00 A.M. Leav- 
ing their beloved Friesian fatherland was hard, and the last fare- 
wells provoked many a tear. A stiff northwest breeze drove them 
out into the Zuider Zee, and the low lying, snow-covered coast 
of Friesland sank out of sight. At 8 o'clock the next morning 
they reached Nieuwediep in the Province of Noord Holland 
where the vessel took on a cargo of cattle for the London market. 

Crossing the North Sea proved tedious and unpleasant. A 
storm made nearly all the emigrants sick. Delayed by the wind, 
the ship did not reach Lowestoft, their destination, until early in 
the morning of the twenty-eighth. Transferred to a train, they 
traveled by way of Norfolk to Ely where the cattle were routed 
to London. At 5 o'clock in the morning of March 1 they arrived 
in Liverpool Station. 

Too late to obtain passage on a boat that was to sail on 
March 2 and take them to Philadelphia,” they had to wait until 
the twenty-first before embarking. Meanwhile they visited points 
of interest in and near Liverpool. The women of the group at- 
tracted much attention because of their traditional Friesian caps 
which permitted no hair to show. Their silver ear pieces and the 
wooden shoes worn by the men and women alike also were an 

14 As this account follows Haagsma’s pamphlet, it seems needless to give page by page 
references. Whenever facts are drawn from De Jager’s letter, specific references are given 


in the footnotes. 
15 On this point see De Hollander, Nov. 9, 1853. 
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unusual sight. But the travelers soon found the police courteous 
and efficient in restraining rowdies. On their part, they were im- 
pressed by the calm of the English Sabbath. 

Meanwhile they bought foodstuffs, cooking utensils, and other 
things they might need on their ocean voyage. In those days ships’ 
companies as a rule did not provide emigrant passengers with 
ordinary necessaries beyond water. The Friesians, however, con- 
tracted with the ship’s company for half of their provisions. This 
activity must have been a novel experience for these Friesians, 
few of whom had ever traveled far from home. Haagsma was 
struck by the bustling activity of the harbor. There were many 
emigrants, bound not only for America but also for Australia. In 
a German paper he read that thirty-four ships were lying ready 
in Liverpool to transport emigrants. From June 16 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1852, he learned that 221,068 emigrants had sailed from 
Liverpool. On March 2, the day on which they were to have 
sailed 11,000 ships were said to have been anchored in the harbor. 

Finally, on March 21, the company of Friesians, now number- 
ing 86, went on board the “William and Mary.” Six of their 
group, Veijer Schaafsma with wife and four children, discouraged 
by the hardships experienced on their journey to Liverpool, de- 
cided to return to their home in Harlingen.’® Bonnema paid for 
the passage of the entire group.’’ The ship was a three-master, 
of 500 English tons burden, reputedly a fast sailor, commanded 
by a Captain Stinson.’* Its cargo was iron ore, in addition to the 
baggage and provisions for the passengers. Besides the 86 Friesians, 
there were 100 English and Irish’® and 12 German passengers. 
Everything was in readiness in the evening of the twenty-second, 
and on the following morning the “William and Mary” after 
being pulled out of her berth and inspected by a doctor, set out 
to sea. On the twenty-sixth the emigrants lost sight of land, and 
the broad Atlantic spread out before them. 

146The name of this family is given in the excerpt of Runia’s letter, dated Oct. 14, 
sent by Haagsma to De Hollander where it was printed in the issue of Nov. 9, 1853. 


11 De Sheboygan Nieuwsbode, June 21, 1853. 


18 De Jager writes “‘Spinson,” but was not certain of the name for he also writes 
““Spenson.” See De Hollander, July 20, 1853. 
19 De Jager states there were 175 Irish. See ibid., June 29, 1853. 
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The voyage, until the third of May when the “ William and 
Mary” ran on the Isaac Rocks in the Bahama Islands, proved 
uneventful. The Friesians were not favorably impressed by their 
Irish companions. One Irish lady, on March 26, gave birth to a 
daughter, attended by the physician J. K. Van der Veer and a 
midwife, both members of the Friesian party. Haagsma, an ardent 
prohibitionist, was shocked when the Irish lady replied to the 
doctor on the day after her ordeal, when asked what she would 
like, replied “ Nothing,” and was satisfied with drinking whiskey. 
“No wonder,” he wrote, that “in England people refer to the 
Irish as cattle!” Another Irish lady gave birth to a daughter on 
April 11 when the ship was near the Azores. Although Haagsma 
recorded no particulars of this event, he wrote, “ Those Irish, those 
Irish, what a strange people!” He was impressed, however, by the 
Sunday calm when the sailors observed the Sabbath. 

There was some difficulty over the distribution of the ship’s 
provisions. This took place weekly and proved so dishonest that 
on April 13 one of the Friesians called the first steersman a 
“thief” who thereupon moved to draw a knife but was re- 
strained by the captain. The voyage, however, was not a pleasant 
one. Fourteen of the passengers died on the sea before the group 
reached New Orleans, many were seasick, especially when the 
ocean was rough. The captain paid some attention to the sick. 
Haagsma states he knew nothing about medicine but that he 
carried in his pocket a small book whose simple rules he consulted 
whenever he was about to visit the sick. In case of fever he 
invariably prescribed ham! Haagsma noted that the captain kept 
no liquor on board, something he strongly approved, for drink- 
ing was the “cause of many a shipwreck.” 

The “William and Mary” was in the waters of the Bahama 
Islands on May 2. Haagsma records that the ship had sailed too 
far south, and not making the New Bahama Channel, steered 
for the Northwest Providence Channel, south of Great Bahama 
Island. On the following morning, islands were to be seen on 
all sides. The ship which drew seventeen feet of water was at- 
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tempting to proceed through a channel only twenty feet deep. 
Finally at 9 o'clock in the evening, the ship’s keel hit the sands 
of the Isaac Rocks. The gaping hole inflicted seemed to spell 
immediate doom. So violent was the shock that many of the 
passengers were thrown to their feet or hurled from their chairs.” 

Consternation reigned, for the passengers thought they would 
perish immediately. Loud were their moans as they frantically 
crowded toward the lifeboats. They clambered into one of them, 
and the stout davits bent under their weight. Some climbed the 
mast, thinking thus to escape the waves. One of the boats was 
lowered, but the waves dashed it to splinters against the hull of 
the ship. A second boat was successfully lowered, and the first 
steersman and some sailors got into it and secured it with a line. 
Provisions were brought up from the hold into the cabin at the 
ship’s stern to which the passengers were denied access. These 
articles were loaded into the boat. The captain told the pas- 
sengers that this was necessary in order to preserve their pro- 
visions. When the boat returned, all passengers would be safely 
landed. In the meantime they were to pump vigorously to keep 
the ship afloat.”* 

Captain Stinson, as incompetent as he was villainous, had 
decided to desert the ship and its passengers. Distrusting his 
promise that he would be the last to leave the ship as well as 
his other claims, they kept him from entering the boat through- 
out the night. Meanwhile he had let out the anchors and 
secured their chains with bolts so they could not be cast away. 
The sails were abandoned, no distress signals were given. It is 
evident the captain planned criminally to abandon the ship, mak- 
ing sure of its destruction so that no trace of his cowardly conduct 
would remain. When morning dawned, he sought to quiet the 
passengers by pointing to the distant shores. Next he ordered a 
large boat in portside to be lowered, and four sailors clambered 
into it. Great was the confusion that rose at this moment. Three 
Friesians—O. M. Wagenaar from Heerenveen, Ulbe Bergsma from 


20 See De Jager’s account, #bid., July 20, 1853. 
11¢ is at this point that the confused relation by De Jager becomes difficult to follow. 
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Kinswerd, and Izaak Roorda from Dantumawoude—leaped into 
the boat, followed by seventeen Irish and English. An aged Irish- 
man followed but missed the boat. Frantically he clutched the 
edge of the boat, but the sailors chopped off his fingers. His 
daughter who had landed safely in the boat, seeing the miserable 
fate of her father, filled the air with piercing wails. Unable to 
quiet her, the sailors were base enough to throw her into the 
waves. While these things were happening, the captain leaped 
into the other boat and cut the line with an ax. From this boat 
the sailors waved a farewell to the frightened passengers. This 
was the last they saw of Captain Stinson.”” 

Abandoned in this manner the passengers determined to save 
themselves if possible. They pumped vigorously but were grossly 
annoyed by the four sailors the captain had not taken with him. 
They were evil characters; one of them accused of stealing was 
to have been put on trial in New Orleans. This person now 
promoted himself to the place of captain. These sailors soon 
were drunk, having gained access to the liquor of a German 
passenger who had drowned when he failed to reach the large 
boat that had been lowered in the portside. But the passengers 
worked vigorously. They cut the anchors and raised the flag of 
despair. The sailors who wanted to plunder the ship and so did 
not want to call attention of others to the plight of the pas- 
sengers took it down and hid it in the cabin. One the Friesians, 
Jan Jansen, replaced it on the mast. A ship appeared in the 
distance but apparently failed to notice them. The sea became 
rougher, the wind howled, there was thunder, lightning and rain. 
Great fear came over the miserable group. An Englishwoman, 
whose husband in the panic had jumped into the large boat, 


22:One of the sailors, perhaps the Dane—the only member of the crew of the Friesians 
had a kind word for when they related their adventure to De Jager at Galena (see De 
Hollander, July 20, 1853)—according to the Daily Picayune of May 30, 1853, was 
responsible for the following statement: “that the faces of the passengers when the 
captain and sailors had left the ship will always be in his memory. The sight has ever 
since that time followed him and has caused the loss of sleep. Their commotion, their 
groanings and cryings were terrible. The captain (that hard boiled monster) did not cast 
his eyes on the ship from the moment he had left it.’ See De Sheboygan Nieuwsbode, 
June 21, 1853. 
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now gave premature birth to a child. Thus passed the fourth 
of May. 

The following day, May 5, was the Feast of the Ascension which 
they commemorated. Land still was visible, and they descried a 
ship whose attention they attracted by means of gunfire. It was 
the “Oracle” of the coast guard of the Bahama Islands, com- 
manded by Captain Robert Sands, a Negro. The women and 
children were the first to be transferred, then followed the men. 
Many of them were brought to land by Negroes in small boats. 
By evening all were safely on Great Bahama. All day the “ Oracle” 
sailed around the “ William and Mary,” abandoned except for the 
few hands that had been left to keep her afloat by pumping. The 
following day, May 6, more than twenty-four hours after the 
passengers had been removed, the “William and Mary” sank. 
The men left to manage the pumps escaped by jumping into a 
sloop. 

Hospitably received by the colored folk who on their knees 
thanked God for this deliverance, the passengers spent the nights 
of the sixth and seventh under the open sky. The Negroes were 
poor, and could scarcely provide them with food, but they gladly 
divided their scanty provisions with their unfortunate guests. Mean- 
while some of the passengers had reported their plight to the 
consuls at Nassau. The Negroes secured ships in which the ship- 
wrecked were brought to Nassau where all arrived by May 13. 
The expenses of their stay were assumed by the shipping company 
to which the “William and Mary” belonged. The citizens of 
Nassau provided them with shoes and clothing, and upon their 
departure gave a dollar to each person. The group now broke up. 
The Irish and English sailed away in a schooner, and the Friesians 
on June 1 took passage for New Orleans. The self-styled captain 
who had taken charge of the “ William and Mary” was arrested 
and acompanied them to New Orleans where he was to face justice. 

Finally, on June 8, the ship sailed up the broad Mississippi. 
Next morning the captain informed the Friesians that the small 
boat, the second which had been lowered from the deck of the 
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“William and Mary” and which carried Captain Stinson and a 
few sailors, had reached safety in one of the harbors of the 
United States. Stinson had reported that the “ William and Mary” 
had sunk in the waters of the Bahama Islands and that the pas- 
sengers on board found their death in the waves. Only he and 
a few of the sailors had been able to save their lives, so fast did 
the ship sink. As soon as the Friesians heard this news, their 
captain reported in telegram to New Orleans that the passengers 
supposed lost were sailing up the river. On the evening of the 
ninth they reached New Orleans. The next morning they beheld 
the fair city lying “beautiful in the golden beams of the morn- 
ing sun,” as Haagsma wrote. 

A German Society in New Orleans took keen interest in their 
welfare, treating them in the most brotherly fashion. They sent 
wagons to transport the group together with their scanty belong- 
ings to a steamship which was to carry them to St. Louis, provided 
them with fresh potatoes and other provisions which included 
twenty-one hams of the very best quality, paid their fare to St. 
Louis, and in addition gave to each member of the group the sum 
of $5.50, a total of $440. Finally the Society recommended them 
to the solicitous care of the Dutch consul in St. Louis. For this 
signal kindness the Friesians were most thankful. The help thus 
given made it possible for them to leave New Orleans on 
June 11.78 

Resuming their journey by sailing up the Mississippi, the Frie- 
sians greatly enjoyed the prospect of fertile fields and thriving 
towns and villages. Early in the morning of June 21 they arrived 
in St. Louis. The unfortunates presented themselves before the 
Dutch consul, a man named Te Water, but his bearing contrasted 
sharply with the reception accorded them by the German Society 
in New Orleans. From the code he read to them a section re- 
lating to shipwrecked people to the effect that such persons might 
receive ten Dutch cents per hour, and thereupon asked them 
whether they were shipwrecked persons. Next he stated that if 


% De Hollander, Aug. 3, 1853. 
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they wished to return to Holland, they might obtain help; if they 
wished to remain in the United States, he might be able to find 
some work for them. The consul undoubtedly acted according 
to his instructions, but the Friesians were disappointed in the 
reception given them. According to their statements to De Jager 
the consul had had rumors about them, and was critical of the 
fact that they as Friesians drank coffee at lunch and tea in the 
afternoon! ** 

Continuing up the Mississippi, they arrived at Davenport, Iowa, 
on June 28. In Friesian costume they had, as we have recounted, 
attracted much attention in England and undoubtedly also in 
New Orleans and while on their journey up the Mississippi. 
From the dock at Davenport, Iowa, some Friesian recognized 
them and most unexpectedly greeted them in Friesian, “ Wer 
komme jimme wei?” 

“Ik bin fen Wolvega,’ replied one of the passengers.”° 

Early in the morning of June 29 they arrived at Galena, Illinois. 
There this sorely tried group, shaken by the hardships of their 
shipwreck, told De Jager with understandable confusion and some 
exaggeration the story of their misfortunes from which we have 
drawn some details. Deeply stirred by what he heard he hastened, 
on June 29, to acquaint the editor of De Hollander with the mis- 
fortunes of these people who had lost all their possessions, and 
so were in dire need. He called on clergymen to make col- 
lections and asked Het Handelsblad of Amsterdam and De Friesche 
Courant of Leeuwarden to cooperate in such collections and for- 
ward the moneys to De Hollander. He also called upon the 
Dutch ambassador in England to bring Stinson to trial. Mean- 
while he would help the immigrants as much as he was able. 

Thus this painful odyssey came to an end; but had their friends 
and relatives in Friesland heard of their experiences? Veijer 


24 This part of the account is drawn from De Jager’s letter, sbid., Aug. 10, 1853. 

25To the meeting of the Classis of Holland, Michigan, held on Oct. 8, 1856, the Rev. 
A. C. Van Raalte reported that he “has visited the Hollanders along the Mississippi, at 
Muscatine, Burlington, and Keokuk....” See Classis Holland, Minutes, 1848-1858 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1943), 221. That there should be a Netherlander in Daven- 
port in 1853 is not surprising. That he should be a Friesian ready to greet fellow 
Friesians in their own tongue was a remarkable coincidence. 
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Schaafsma who returned to Harlingen with his wife and four 
children informed them of the sailing on the “ William and Mary.” 
During April and May, Runia eagerly scanned the news but not 
until June 2 did he learn of the shipwreck. Het Handelsblad car- 
ried a report that only twenty-five were believed to have been 
saved. On July 10 there was further report that the American 
bark “Polluck” had arrived in Liverpool with the three Friesians 
and other passengers—those who in the moment of panic had 
crowded into the boat lowered from the “William and Mary.” 
On the eleventh the three Friesians gave a verbal report of all that 
had happened, but unfortunately, not knowing anything about the 
rescue, could offer little hope that the rest of the passengers were 
saved. Three days later came further information taken from a 
New York paper stating that only the captain and a few of the 
sailors had survived. Finally Het Handelsblad of June 16 
brought the joyful news originating in a telegram from Savannah, 
dated May 30, and carried in a New York paper that all the 
passengers had been saved. Great was the joy among friends and 
relatives; and on June 19, one of the pastors of Harlingen while 
commemorating the victory at Waterloo in 1815, publicly gave 
thanks to God for the rescue of Bonnema’s party.”° 

Bonnema’s original plan had been to settle in Iowa. We are 
not informed as to what part of that state had attracted his atten- 
tion, but it may very well have been Pella in Marion County 
where a flourishing settlement of Friesians had been established 
in 1847. Possibly the pamphlets of Sjoerd Aukes Sipma influenced 
him. What determined him first to move to Minnesota and 
next to Wisconsin the sources do not divulge.?* Some of the 
group, including Bonnema, at once proceeded to Prairie La Crosse 
where they arrived on July 1. The rest, about half of the group, 
stayed in Galena for a few weeks, after which they rejoined their 
friends in Prairie La Crosse.”® 

“Seven years ago,’ wrote Haagsma, “there was nothing at 


26 See excerpt of Runia’s letter in Haagsma’s letter to De Hollander, Nov. 9, 1853. 
21 De Sheboygan Nieuwsbode, Nov. 15, 1853. 
28 Ibid., Aug. 2, 1853. 
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Prairie La Crosse.” Every inducement for energetic pioneers— 
land, forest, and business opportunities! To Bonnema this place 
held a promising future. He became acquainted with a Jewish 
gentleman named Levi who had profitably invested in real estate 
and was in a position to give Bonnema such information as was 
necessary. Bonnema and some of his followers crossed the 
Mississippi to investigate the lands in Minnesota opposite Prairie 
La Crosse. There they found an abundance of excellent land still 
unsurveyed, however, and inaccessible to markets. A few days 
later, on July 9, Bonnema again went to Minnesota and bought 
an eighty-acre farm from a German, three miles west of the 
Mississippi River.2® Later the families of Johannes Tuininga and 
Tjarling Tjalsma settled in La Crescent township in Houston 
County, nine miles west of Lake Crescent.*° 

Bonnema’s attention soon was drawn to an attractive area about 
fourteen miles north of Prairie La Crosse. Covered with dense 
forests of oak, maple, birch, and elm, and bordering on the 
Black River, a tributary of the Mississippi, this region seemed to 
offer special advantages for a settlement. Hardly a white person 
had yet set foot in this area. Haagsma records that on July 13 
he visited Onalaska (which he spelled Anna Lasky) and appar- 
ently made some investigation of the site proposed for settlement. 
Bonnema, Sjoerd Tjalsma, and Johannes Steenstra personally in- 
spected it with the result that Bonnema bought about 800 acres 
in Onalaska and Hamilton townships. Later, the board of super- 
visors of La Crosse County in their meeting of November 13, 
1857, created a new township, which was to include most of the 
Dutch settlement, and named it Holland township.** 

“Our plan,” wrote Haagsma, “is to move on the newly pur- 
chased land on July 15.” Full particulars were sent to The 
Netherlands by Hendrik de Boer in a letter dated July 15, of 
which either the text or a digest was printed in De Leeuwarder 


29 [bid., Nov. 15, 1853. 

% Anna Tuininga Brown’s The Life Story of Johannes Tuininga (in manuscript). 

*1 History of LaCrosse County, Wisconsin (Chicago, 1881), 709; De Sheboygan 
Nieuwsbode, Aug. 2, 1853. 
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Courant’ Thus auspiciously began the new settlement which 
must have given these sorely tried immigrants deep comfort. This 
was the fifth settlement to be founded in the State of Wisconsin 
by Netherlanders: that in Milwaukee to which the first Nether- 
landers had come prior to 1846 and in which we may include 
the near-by but later colonies at Franklin Prairie and Town Eight 
being the first; Alto in Fond du Lac County in 1846 the second; 
Oostburg and Cedar Grove in Sheboygan County in 1847 the 
third; and Little Chute in Outagamie County and Hollandtown 
in Brown County in 1848 the fourth. The settlement in La Crosse 
County first was named Frisia. But this name did not last long and 
there is reason to believe that it never was commonly used. Descend- 
ants of the first settlers seem to know nothing of such a name. We 
have references to it, nevertheless, by Haagsma in two letters which 
he wrote from “ Frisia,” one dated October 14, 1853, and the sec- 
ond, March 5, 1854.** 

The settlers at once began building houses, and De Sheboygan 
Nieuwsbode of November 15 reported five board houses had been 
constructed from lumber brought from Onalaska. In the group 
were two Carpenters, a wagonmaker, and a smith, besides farmers. 
Soon Bonnema laid out the village of New Amsterdam, on the 
east bank of Black River. He never intended to establish a large 
town; probably the proximity of Prairie La Crosse deterred him. 
The village plat contains five streets running north and south and 
six east and west. The former were named Lulop, Jelle, John, 
George, and Cool, the latter Levey (after Bonnema’s Jewish 
friend), Oepke, Harmon, Main, Sterford, and Baker.** 

New Amsterdam enjoyed some prosperity from the very be- 
ginning. Bonnema was alert in business, practical, honest, reliable, 
somewhat reticent and retiring. He opened the first general store 
in the settlement in order to supply the settlers with necessaries. 
He also was the first postmaster. In 1856 he gave one acre of 
his land for a schoolhouse site. The original structure still stands 
on this lot. He opened up his first sawmill in New Amsterdam 


32 De Sheboygan Nieuwsbode, Nov. 15, 1853. 
33 De Hollander, Nov. 9, 1853, and De Sheboygan Nieuwsbode, March 21, 1854. 
%4 For the plat see Standard Atlas of LaCrosse County, Wisconsin (Chicago, 1906), 37. 
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on the banks of a branch of Black River, with a capacity of about 
10,000 feet per day. The first timber for this mill was taken 
from Bonnema’s land. The lumber was sold, much of it being 
floated down Black River. After this mill ceased operations in 
1868, Bonnema opened a second sawmill built on the river bank 
just above New Amsterdam. It suspended operations about in 
1877 when it passed into other hands and began the manufacture 
of picket fences. Bonnema’s house stood on Main Street; opposite 
it were his hotel, barroom, and dance hall. His grocery stood near 
his first mill. For years Bonnema served as town clerk and was 
the leading force in the community.*° 

There were other businesses in New Amsterdam besides Bon- 
nema’s. Hendrik de Boer had a blacksmithy and a tavern; Johannes 
Mulder had a wagonmaker’s shop; Byron Mulder a gristmill and 
a grocery store; William Haag (“Dutch Bill”) a butcher shop; 
and Sietske Mulder a grocery with postoffice (about 1880.) 

From the beginning there was a gradual influx of immigrants 
from The Netherlands. Nearly every year witnessed the arrival 
of people from Friesland, from St. Anna Parochie, Het Bilt, Min- 
nertsga, and other communities. Among them were the Van 
Dyke, Rolsma, Roozendaal, Borger, La Feur, and Hoogenhuis 
families.*® Harmon Bonnema, Oepke’s brother and much like 
Oepke in character, but a farmer, also became a member of the 
community. Oepke Bonnema at first did some farming, and other 
Friesians who came from some of the most fertile agricultural 
parts of the Province of Friesland at once secured farms. As the 
years passed, practically the entire countryside was in the hands 
of Netherlanders. It was a prosperous community, and the village 
of New Amsterdam fared well. Its best years were past in 1880, 
however, when it numbered about 200 houses, all constructed of 
boards.°? 


% For many of the following facts we are gratefully obliged to Mr. Jewett Chalsma 
(that is, Sjoerd Tjalsma) of La Crosse. 

86 Among those who arrived after the settlement had been established were the follow- 
ing families: Westerhuis, Hoeneveld, Van der Pan, Van der Water, Hofma, De Jong, 
Miedema, Winselaar, Kas, Rosendaal, Mulder, Van Loon, Van Dunk, Van Dyke, De Groot, 
Stellingwerf, Ploegsma, De Lang, Haag, and Tjepkema. 

81 Many of the pioneers of New Amsterdam lie buried in Green Mound Cemetery, north 
of the settlement. There also lie Oepke H. Bonnema born 1826, died 1895, and his 
brother Harmon Bonnema, born 1828, died 1892. 
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Being of the Reformed faith, these people had some religious 
services from the beginning of their settlement. But they appar- 
ently were not so firmly schooled in their religious convictions 
as were the Hollanders in the other settlements of Wisconsin. 
Haagsma complained that his friends were not nearly so faithful 
in their religious observance as were the sailors on board the 
“William and Mary.” He and others of the group were deeply 
impressed by the simple piety of the Negroes who rescued them. 
The fact that Oepke Bonnema owned a barroom and a dance 
hall certainly does not argue a very firm devotion to Reformed 
(that is, Calvinistic,) conceptions. Not until 1877 did the Re- 
formed Church in America establish a congregation in New Am- 
sterdam. There was much dissension among the group from the 
first, and they had difficulty in bringing together enough money 
to build a church. Later, in 1884, this was accomplished with 
the financial help of the Presbyterian Church.** The congregation 
prospered and even produced a number of Presbyterian clergymen. 

In general the attitude of these people toward social, political, 
and educational matters was moderate. Oepke Bonnema had 
taken up with the humanitarian conceptions current during the 
early part of the nineteenth century. The hardships of the life 
of his acquaintances had moved him to sponsor the emigration 
and even to pay the expenses of those who wanted to go. Haags- 
ma, likewise imbued with humanitarianism, was an ardent pro- 
hibitionist, as we have noted. The benevolent zeal of the colored 
folk, revealed in their attempt to rescue the shipwrecked group 
and provide them with necessaries, appealed to the Friesians who 
carried with them their traditional Friesian love of self-reliance.*® 
Small wonder, therefore, that when they secured their citizenship 
papers, which was done as soon as possible, they expressed a 
decided disapproval of slavery as it existed in certain states of the 
Union. Their political affiliation of course was Republican, which 
party was just coming into existence, at that time, and has re- 


38E. T. Corwin, A Manual of the Reformed Church in America, Formerly Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Church, 1623-1902 (New York, 1902), 992. 
For De Jager’s enthusiastic comments, see De Hollander, July 27, 1853. 
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mained such till the present day. During the Civil War a number 
of the young men of New Amsterdam served in the Union armies. 
One of them, Albertus Van Loon, born in The Netherlands in 
1845, served throughout the war. He was severely wounded in the 
Battle of Nashville. Three brothers likewise served during the war, 
all of whom were Republicans.*° 

Like many another community in the early history of our coun- 
try, New Amsterdam soon reached its greatest prosperity. It rose 
as the lumber industry developed, but when the forests were gone, 
in little more than one generation, the village declined. Most of 
its houses dated from the period of the Civil War. As prosperity 
vanished, some of the houses were abandoned. Some decayed and 
were torn down. Others were moved to the surrounding country- 
side. As the population moved away, the stores also disappeared. 
Only one small store still stands on the townsite, its old-fashioned 
fixtures clearly reminiscent of better days. Today only a handful 
of houses remains. For the most part their architecture betrays de- 
signs dating from the decade after the Civil War. Of recent 
buildings there are only a few; some of the older ones have been 
somewhat remodeled. 

Gradually, as the older people died or moved away, the Dutch 
and Friesian languages also passed. For years these tongues were 
spoken in daily intercourse. The writer in a recent visit to New 
Amsterdam spoke with people who could gather some thought 
from fluent Dutch discourse but were unable to express their 
thoughts in either Dutch or Friesian. Today a few of the older 
people still speak the language of their fathers. Exposed to 
American influences, which poured into the community from every 
side, it was impossible to continue the old Friesian and Dutch 
ways. The cities exerted an irresistible attraction upon the younger 
folks who moved away. Old forms of life and thought faded 
and new ones were substituted. A new cultural amalgam came 
into being. In this way the history of New Amsterdam illustrates 


* Biographical History of La Crosse, Trempealeau, and Buffalo Counties, Wisconsin 
(Chicago, 1892), see name, Albertus Van Loon. 
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what has taken place in innumerable immigrant communities of 
the United States.* 


EMIGRANT LIST 


The following are the names of the persons who accompanied Bonnema. 
Absolute accuracy in this list seems impossible to attain. 

(1) Those who died while on the journey: Gerrit Tuininga, age 3, 
March 30; Dirk Hofman, 26, March 30; Hendrik Spanger, 32, April 2; 
Antje Tuininga, 10, April 3; Trijntje Graafsma, 1, April 5; Sikke Sikkema, 
3 months, April 7; Boutje Kooistra, 2144, April 12; Lijkle Tjalsma, 18, 
April 18; Marinus Kooistra, 1, April 18; Maaike Sikkema, 3, April 29; 
Rinske Westerhuis, 4, May 2; Pieter Van der Tol, 35, May 11; Jacob 
S. Kooistra, 43, May 16; and Sjoerd Tjalsma, Jr., 3, June 26. Total, 14. 

(2) Surviving single persons: Oepke H. Bonnema; Dr. J. K. Van 
der Veer; B. B. Haagsma; Jelle Gerzema; Gerrit Molenaar; Jan Jansen; 
D. Zwicht; Pieter Salverda; Hendrik Rienks; Bienze Rienks; Dirk Kuiken; 
Sjoerd Bekius; Cornelis Ploegsma; Bertus Hofstra; Jan Van der Ploeg; 
Maarten Van der Ploeg; Hendrik Kas; Tjipke Algera; Pietje Hollander; 
Sijske Heemstra; Grietje Jansonius; Metje Van der Ploeg; Boutje Van 
der Ploeg; and Maatje Van der Schaaf. Total, 24. 

(3) Names of. families: Arjen Westerhuis, wife and four children; 
Bouke Graafsma, wife and one child; Herke De Jong, wife and two chil- 
dren; Johannes Steenstra, wife and three children; Johannes Tuininga, 
wife and three children; Sjoerd Tjalsma, wife and five children; Widow 
Jacob J. Kooistra with three children; Rients Sikkema with wife; Jan 
Bolkstra with wife; and Hendrik De Boer with wife. Total, 40. Total 
of the group, 78. 

There were 92 in the original group that sailed from Harlingen. 
Veijer Schaafsma with wife and four children turned back at Liverpool. 
Adding to them, and to the 78 listed by Haagsma, Ulbe Bergsma, O. M. 
Wagenaar, and Izaak Roorda we have a total of 87 persons, which 
leaves five persons unaccounted for. Their names may be supplied from 
De Jager’s letter. They are Siberen Wesselius, with wife and three 
children. 

De Jager states that Bouke Graafsma had two children. For De Jager’s 
list see De Hollander, July 13, 1853. 


“1 The writer wishes to thank Mr. Albert H. Sanford of the La Crosse County Historical 
Society, Mr. Jewett Chalsma and Mr. Gijsbert Van Steenwyck, all of La Crosse, for their 
kind help in making this study possible. 

















Peshtigo’s Other Day 


By LILLIAN N. DREES 


settled in Marinette County more than 100 years ago, as a 

“tough burg” previous to the fire—the holocaust of 1871. 
Some thought the fire a punishment for the wickedness found in 
the village. These were the days when the French Canadians and 
halfbreeds lived there, and their brawls were frequent. When 
they got enough “rot gut” (my stepfather’s expression) under 
their belts, the tables, chairs, bottles, cuspidors, and everything 
that was not nailed down, flew through the air in the saloon. The 
kerosene lights were shattered, and the “free for all” still kept 
up in the dark. 

Very few white women resided there at the time, and a number 
of white men married Indian squaws. Some of these marriages 
were of a mercenary nature. Two, at least, that I happen to know 
about, were beneficial to the white bridegrooms, for their Indian 
wives owned considerable timberland. 

One big “free for all” was brought about by jealousy. It was 
said that practically all of the swains of the community greatly 
admired one of the few girls of whom the town boasted. There 
was only one male in the entire outfit who owned a “store” coat; 
all the others wore Mackinaws. It seems the fair lady lavished 
most of her smiles on the owner of the store coat. What the rest 
of the crowd did to this coat, one evening at a dance, is unprint- 
able! It was noticed that the dude wore a Mackinaw thereafter. 

My stepfather told of the arrival at his home of a tired and 
dusty Catholic missionary on a summer day while his mother was 


| Sgentins was described by my stepfather, whose ancestors 





LILLIAN N. DREES, Milwaukee, has written this simple Peshtigo sketch 
based upon the stories handed-down in her family. Having resided there 
over a long period of time, she also tells something of the years when 


both she and Peshtigo were growing-up. A story of robustious living, 
spiced with the jargon of the frontier. 
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at the grocery store. The visitor received no answer to his knocks 
at the front and back doors. Having been a guest there several 
times, as well as using her home for worship, he stepped into the 
kitchen door, slightly ajar, and awaited the return of the owner. 

He had not taken more than two or three steps when Maje, the 
big bull dog, gathered himself together, made a flying jump, 
struck the man in the chest, and knocked him down. When the 
mother returned, she was greatly embarrassed to find her dis- 
tinguished guest lying flat on his back on the kitchen floor, unable 
to move. The missionary said that when he remained motionless, 
the dog did not molest him, but when he attempted to get up, the 
dog sprang at his throat. So Maje sat beside his prostrate prisoner 
and kept watch until his mistress came home and called him off. 

This devout Catholic woman used to walk thirteen miles to 
Oconto, before breakfast, to go to Communion. She would get 
up at any hour of the night, no matter if the thermometer regis- 
tered 30 degrees below zero, and the snow came halfway up to 
the windows, to care for the sick—free of charge! 

I shall now tell you the story of the Peshtigo fire, as told to me 
by my mother, Mrs. Frederick Nelding, who went through it. My 
mother and father were married in Chicago, where their people 
lived at the time. Father was anxious to go to the Southwest. 
There was a boom down there at the time, and many people were 
going. But first he wanted to see a sister in Peshtigo because 
he doubted if they would ever come back to this State. So they 
came to Green Bay by boat, but how they reached Peshtigo I am 
unable to say. After they got there, my father bought a lot next 
to his sister’s home and built a cottage. Whether they liked the 
place or whether his sister prevailed upon them to stay, I do 
not know. 

The summer of 1871, the year after their arrival, was very dry, 
causing the wells to dry up. The North Western Railroad was 
blazing a trail through to Menominee, Michigan, to build its road, 
and some persons believed the trail blazing set the forests afire, 
the drought causing it to gain momentum. At any rate they re- 
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tired early on Sunday evening, October 8. Mother was restless 
and could not sleep. She noticed a strange glow in the room. 
Looking out of the window she saw their fences afire. She roused 
Father, opened the front door, and because of the terrific wind 
could not close it again. A cyclone or tornado had developed 
and carried the flames from the forests directly into the village 
where the powerful wind spread the flames over the entire town 
in a few minutes. 

My father grabbed his best suit and his wallet which contained 
all their cash. Then they went out into the street, where prac- 
tically all the neighbors were gathered. No one knew just what 
move to make. Their place was at the edge of the town, and they 
were deliberating as to whether it would be better to go to the 
Peshtigo River in the center of the village. But they saw people 
coming from that direction who must have thought the outlying 
section safer. So then Father said to the group, “ The only chance 
we have is in that little creek,” which was about one-half block 
across the street. He pulled some of the wide boards off a fence 
beside the road and ushered the crowd through. He was the last 
one to scramble through, and by then the fence was burning so 
fiercely that his suit and wallet caught fire and he had to drop 
all of his possessions. 

Mother, together with the other neighbors, was in the ice-cold 
water of that creek, up to her neck, from nine o'clock that evening 
until six the next morning. They had to throw water over their 
heads, at times, to keep their hair from burning, because the 
terrific wind was carrying burning boards and branches through 
the air, and scattering sparks over them. When she was pulled 
out of the creek in the morning, her legs were lifeless, and she 
could not walk. Father tried to persuade one old lady to join the 
group going to the creek, but she refused point-blank, convinced 
that the world was coming to an end. And, next morning, she 
was found lifeless in the road. The scene was desolation, every- 
thing but one small house was level ashes. The sights were heart- 
breaking. Parents were looking for children; children were seeking 
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parents; husbands looking for wives—a confused search for miss- 
ing ones. 

It is said that from 500 to 770 persons lost their lives by being 
burned, smothered, or drowned.’ The small group that spent that 
horrible night in the creek was saved. 

Even after such a dreadful experience, there were creatures who 
were prospecting for valuables shortly afterward. One big fat man, 
engaged in that kind of a search, walked into what had once been 
an outdoor toilet, and the filth he encountered was something he 
had not bargained for. 

Clothing and bedding were generously sent to the village from 
many parts of the country. An outbreak of smallpox was thought 
by some to have resulted from the clothing and bedding. One 
of the first houses to be rebuilt was used to harbor the smallpox 
patients. A Mr. Clark, having had the disease some years before, 
was put in charge. Father said that all patients who were kept 
under the influence of liquor recovered. 

The residents of Green Bay responded nobly to the needs of 
the refugees. They sent boats to Marinette and brought the 
survivors to Green Bay; they opened all of their public buildings 
and housed and fed the homeless until other arrangements could 
be made. 

I was born in Green Bay, December 13, 1871, two months 
after the great fire. My parents later moved back to Chicago, but 
my poor father never realized his wish of going to the Southwest, 
for he passed away in Chicago when I was three years of age. 
My mother returned to Peshtigo later and married my stepfather, 
Henry Drees, when I was five years old. That is how I came 
into the possession of a little of northern Wisconsin history since 
I lived in that “lumber” country with them from then on. 

The winters were very severe up there. Thirty degrees below 
zero was quite common, and the snow was so deep at times that 
tunnels were shoveled through the middle of the sidewalk. On 

1 The Rev. P. Pernin in his narrative of the fire in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
2:158-80, 274-93 (December, 1918, March, 1919) says of the human loss: ‘ The 


mumber of deaths in Peshtigo, including the farmers dwelling in the environs, was not 
less than 1,000—that is to say, about half of the population.’-—EDITORS. 
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the first of September we always had frost, and every Thanksgiv- 
ing Day there was ice in the river two feet thick. I recall fourteen 
saloons in the little town of about 2,000 when I was young. 

There were about sixty lumber camps operating in the winter 
months in the region. The men who worked in the camps were 
out in the intense cold from daylight until dark. But they were 
a healthy, red-cheeked crowd when they came into town in the 
spring. Sometimes they “painted the town red” and spent all 
of their winter’s earnings before they left on the drives. Their 
drinking, not always to excess, led to arguments and sometimes 
fist fights. 

They looked upon physical strength as a God-like gift. For 
instance one big 225-pound, six-foot champion—the strong man— 
was practically worshipped by all of the jacks. If any man boasted 
of his strength, he was called upon to prove it by meeting the 
champion. One evening a traveling man was boasting of his fight- 
ing ability. He was in a tavern walking back and forth the 
length of the room, his thumbs in the armholes of his vest, 
telling the lumberjacks who lined both sides of the room what 
a “good” man he was. He was certain he could lick any man 
on the river. 

The champion happened to be seated among the crowd, but 
he, as well as the others, listened for some time to the boasting, 
saying nothing themselves. After a little while the self-appointed 
strong man stood directly in front of the real champion, regaling 
the jacks on the other side with his boasting. Without warning, 
the champ lifted his No. 13 driver’s boot, with corked sole, and 
came in direct and terrific contact with the seat of the salesman’s 
pants. He turned two somersaults before he struck the bar at 
the other end and, when he recovered, he was facing the 225- 
pound giant. 

The champ said, “So you're the best man on the river? Well, 
here’s your chance to prove it.” 

The poor frightened salesman had by now lost all desire to 
prove it. 
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Aside from some drinking and physical combats the jacks had 
good characters. Nothing small, dishonest, or mean about them! 
They were protectors of decent women, and no doors were ever 
locked at night. 

The Peshtigo Lumber Company in those early days was the 
entire support of the town. Everybody, aside from the few busi- 
nessmen and the surrounding farmers, was employed by them in 
one capacity or another. My father was a foreman for the com- 
pany for thirty-five or forty years. Many of the town people 
worked in the mill and the lumberyards. They also owned a 
general store where they employed a bookkeeper, cashier, and 
others. Their private railroad, made up of an engine, flat cars, 
and a caboose hauled lumber from the Peshtigo mill to the Peshtigo 
harbor six or seven miles south, on Green Bay. There was an- 
other mill at the harbor, and a few hundred families lived there. 
The company’s tug, named the “Boscobel,” and some lumber 
barges made trips to Chicago from the harbor every week or so. 
The private train made two trips a day to the harbor and back. 
It was loaded with lumber. Wood slabs—the bark of trees with 
some wood on it—could be had gratis, if one hauled them from 
the mill oneself. If the company delivered them, a huge load cost 
50 cents. They burned what they called “waste” night and day 
for years. “ Waste” that is bought today for $8.00 a load! 

Living in the town was very cheap. That is how men who 
worked for $1.25 a day managed to raise families and own their 
homes, which is more than many persons can do at $5.00 and 
$8.00 per day in these times. Lots and building materials were 
very cheap, and neighbors would help each other construct their 
houses. 

We never knew of such things as shortages. Everyone had 
enough to eat. We had two cows, all the milk, cream, homemade 
butter and buttermilk and cottage cheese that we could use. 
Seventy-five chickens meant there was no scarcity of eggs. From 
a large garden came the vegetables, and meat cost little. I re- 
member a large soupbone with sufficient meat for eleven persons 
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and enough left over for hash for supper cost 10 cents! Perhaps 
this may seem unbelievable to you, but it is true nevertheless: the 
butcher would “throw in” a piece of bologna or a hunk of 
liver! Those were the days! No one need sneer at the old- 
fashioned time to me. 

In the fall my father would buy vegetables of all kinds (that 
would keep). These he purchased by the wagonload from the 
farmers. Our cellar was stacked with potatoes, cabbages, turnips, 
carrots, beets, onions, and apples; pickles, sauerkraut, and wild 
grape wine were all homemade. Raspberries, strawberries, blue- 
berries, and cranberries picked in the woods, were canned and did 
not cost us a cent except the sugar. When cold weather came, 
quarters of beef, halves of hogs, bacon and hams were hung in the 
woodshed; venison, ducks, and partridges were plentiful and taken 
without restrictions. The Peshtigo River near-by was alive with 
pickerel, bass, sturgeon, suckers, and other fish. And this may 
sound like a fish story, but it is absolutely true: the fish were so 
plentiful in the spring that the farmers took them home by the 
wagonload to salt or smoke for winter use. 

We young folks had very, very good times in the little com- 
munity, but not what are considered good times today. No girl 
or woman smoked a cigarette, neither did she frequent taverns 
and guzzle whiskey straight! Any woman behaving in such a 
manner would have been ostracized. We had dances, often in 
homes. No jitterbugging or jazz but graceful waltzes, square dances, 
and polkas. We had masquerades, surprise parties, box socials, 
and skating patties. 

The neighbors were wonderful. If a person was ill, someone 
would assist all night, or help out the burdened housewife by 
bringing in cooked food, since she would have no time to prepare 
good meals with illness to attend to. Those pioneers were truly 
wonderful! But the place is not the same today. It has become 
modernized. 








The Late John Goadby Gregory 


By WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


HEN JOHN GOADBY GREGORY passed from this life on 

\ " | April 11, 1947, at Milwaukee, he left a worthwhile 

legacy in the form of a series of history writings dealing 
with the metropolis and parts of the State of Wisconsin. 

The father of John G. Gregory, a native of Ireland, came to 
Milwaukee in 1849. His son John was born in Milwaukee, July 11, 
1856. On June 2, 1883, Mr. Gregory was married to Miss Caro- 
line Strong Paul, daughter of George H. Paul, onetime postmaster 
of Milwaukee. She died May 5, 1891. On June 1, 1893, Mr. 
Gregory was married to Miss Victoria Windburn Smalley. 

With a parental background in which both father and mother 
were equipped with higher learning and frequently wrote on im- 
portant topics, it was quite natural that the son would eventually 
turn to a literary career. 

In 1867 John G. Gregory entered the employ of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel as a compositor. Later he became reporter and editor. 
For eight years he served at intervals as reporter for the Evening 
Wisconsin and for a year thereafter as a special writer for the 
Sentinel. He then served a year as commercial editor of the 
Evening Wisconsin. Beginning with 1885 he served for three 
years as city editor and then became general editorial writer for 
that publication, continuing until 1918. He became editor-in-chief 
in 1905. In 1919 he served as professor of Journalism at Marquette 
University. The same year he became the secretary of the War 
History Commission of Wisconsin and made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the work of that body. 

In the year 1932 the S. J. Clarke Publishing Company of Chi- 
cago published A History of Old Milwaukee County by John G. 
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Gregory. This constitutes an outstanding document, and his most 
important contribution to the historic records of the city and the 
State. 

During the period of from 1880 to 1932 Mr. Gregory wrote a 
number of books and pamphlets on various subjects. They in- 
cluded the following: History of Methods of Trade, 1880; The 
Beauty of Thebes and Other Verses, 1892; Political History of 
Wisconsin, 1895; Jonathan Carver, 1896; The Land Limitation 
Movement, 1897; Negro Suffrage, 1898; Wisconsin Gold Star List, 
1920; History of Milwaukee, 1931; History of Southern Wiscon- 
sin, History of Southeastern Wisconsin, 1932; History of South- 
western Wisconsin, 1932; History of Central Wisconsin, 1932; 
Old Milwaukee County, 1932. 

When the work of the Wisconsin War History Commission 
was turned over to the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WISCON- 
SIN, Mr. Gregory was retained as chief of the War History Division 
of the Society. After serving two terms (1940-1946) as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Curators of the same Society, he resigned in 
the summer of 1946. 











The Turner Thesis: A Historian’s 
Controversy 


By J. A. BURKHART 


N 1893 MEMBERS of the American Historical Association heard 
Frederick Jackson Turner read a paper entitled “ The Signifi- 
cance of the Frontier in American History.” The paper had 

perhaps more profound influence than any other essay or volume 
ever written in American historiography. Yet more amazing than 
the influence of this paper was Turner’s ability, living in the period 
about which he was writing, to discern the effect of his era on 
American history. As part of the drift, Turner was able to chart 
the course of the passing currents of American life. 

According to the Turner thesis, the American frontier has 
presented a series of recurring social revolutions in different and 
changing geographical areas as the tide of empire moved for- 
ward to win a continent from a raw and hostile wilderness. With 
constant re-exposure to relentless surroundings, reestablishing and 
readjusting an old way of life, and creating a process of “start- 
ing again from scratch” and working to a more advanced society, 
there resulted that indefinable something which has been called 
Americanization. Its fundamental sign was expansion; its chief 
condition was constant readjustment; its final result was Ameri- 
canization.” 





PROFESSOR J. A. BURKHART is a member of the history faculty of 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. In this paper he brings together 
the historians’ “ pros and cons” of the Turner frontier thesis. He con- 
cludes the controversy over Turner with the solution that is advanced 
by Professor John Hicks in his “The ‘Ecology’ of Middle-Western 
Historians,” in the Wisconsin Magazine of History, 24:348 (June, 1941). 

1Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 1921), 2. 

2A number of excellent analyses and evaluations of the Turner thesis have been made. 
Among the most significant are the following: Avery O. Craven, ‘ Frederick Jackson 
Turner,” in The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in American Historiography (Chicago, 
1937), 252-70; Joseph Schafer, “‘ Turner's Frontier Philosophy,” Wéisconsin Magazine 
of History, 16:451-69 (June, 1933); and Frederic L. Paxson, “A Generation of the 
Frontier Hypothesis,”” Pacific Valley Historical Review, 2:34-51 (March, 1933). 
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Because the place where the most rapid change from the complex 
to the primitive occurred was on the outer fringe of the west- 
ward advance, Turner called this area “the frontier.” Of great 
importance was that it lay “at the hither edge of free land.” 
Turner observed its influence on the frontiersman: 


The wilderness masters the colonist. It finds him a European in dress, 
industries, tools, modes of travel and thought....Little by little he 
transforms the wilderness. But the outcome is not the old Europe.... 
The fact is that here is a new product that is American....Thus the ad- 
vance of the frontier has meant a steady movement away from Europe, 
a steady growth of independence on American lines. And to study this ad- 
vance, the men who grew up in these conditions, and the political, economic 
and social effects of it, is to study the really American part of our history.® 


However, the word frontier is a study in sematics itself. Turner 
used it to denote many stages of the process. His writings describe 
various stages and gradations of its development. Turner has 
written of an Indian, hunter, trapper, and explorer stage; a 
squatter phase; an Indian removal step; and finally the advance 
of the Anglo-American settlement, the small farmer and settler, 
followed by capital and large scale enterprise.* 

The result of this frontier process was a social devolution and 
evolution caused by the reversion of an advanced society to a 
simple and primitive culture and back again to a complex way 
of life. The slow climb back to complexity was not unlike that 
which mankind had experienced in the long march of civilization. 
The frontier process, however, was in a condensed state and pro- 
ceeded at a much more rapid rate. 

Just as significant as the social evolution were the effects which 
this experience had on men, society, and institutions. The social 
and the cultural luggage carried by the settler in his journey west- 
ward were not thrown overboard, but new institutions and attitudes 
flavored by the frontier were invariably produced. Thus every 
frontier created many changes in the character of men and 
institutions. 

Turner, after discussing the frontier process, stated that the 
frontier promoted the formation of a composite nationality. As 


® The Frontier in American History, 4-5. 
4 Ibid., 11-22. 
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the population moved westward, dependence upon Europe was 
ended and independence was begun. The European was Ameti- 
canized. Pride in one’s country and confidence in its future were 
encouraged. Frontier problems became national problems when 
men on the frontier called upon the government to do things for 
them. Local questions often became matters of national concern 
because of political exigencies or population mobility. “The 
economic and social characteristics of the frontier worked against 
sectionalism” and “the mobility of population [was] death to 
localism.” ° 

Perhaps the most dramatic and pertinent element in the fron- 
tier was its democratizing influence. Turner assumed that democ- 
racy in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries meant an increase 
in individualism, an expansion of voting rights, and a greater 
participation of the common man in the affairs of the state. Many 
times the word was used very loosely. At times Turner discussed 
democracy in reference to a frontier society in which the in- 
dividual had relative social and economic equality; at other times 
he used the word to describe the broadening of the franchise 
and the increased participation of the individual in self-govern- 
ment or representative government.® 

Working hand in glove with the democratizing influence, was 
the frontier stimulation of equality. The simplicity of society and 
the economic opportunity promoted by the presence of unoccupied 
land and unexploited natural resources generated an equality 
centered around competitive individualism. Equality, individual- 
ism, and democracy were all essential ingredients in the melting 
pot of the frontier. Sometimes this equality meant little more 
than the equal right to become unequal, together with the right 
to protest, complain, exploit, and grumble. In any event, the 
leveling influence, the eroding effect, and the worshipping of 
achievement all contributed to making the “ Horatio Alger hero” 
a national model. Turner with his characteristic insight noted 
these conditions: 


It was not only a society in which the love of equality was prominent: 
it was also a competitive society. To its socialist critics it seemed not 


5 Ibid., 30. 6 Jbid., 30-31. 
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so much a democracy as a society whose members were “expectant capi- 
talists.”...It was based upon the idea of the fair chance for all men, 
not on the conception of leveling by arbitrary methods and especially 
by law.? 

Finally, according to Turner, the frontier tended to change 

the character, qualities, and attitudes of the men and of the 
societies which they created. Western society had distinctive 
flavors. It had a psychosis conditioned and patterned by the forces 
which gave it birth: 
The West, at the bottom, is a form of society, rather than an area. It is 
the term applied to the region whose social conditions result from the 
application of older institutions and ideas to the transforming influences 
of free land. By this application a new environment is suddenly entered, 
freedom of opportunity is opened, the cake of custom is broken, and new 
activities, new lines of growth, new institutions and ideals, are brought 
into existence.® 

In like manner the West tended to develop specific qualities 

and characteristics in the men themselves. Some of the more 
prominent traits were: 
That coarseness and strength combined with acuteness and inquisitiveness; 
that practical, inventive turn of mind, quick to find expedients; that 
masterful grasp of material things, lacking in the artistic but powerful 
to effect great ends; that restless, nervous energy, that dominant individual- 
ism, working for good and for evil, and withal that buoyancy and 
exuberance which comes with freedom—these are traits of the frontier, 
or traits called out elsewhere because of the existence of the frontier.® 

The Turner thesis, expanded, interpreted, and circulated by his 
many followers, was accepted almost without reservation or 
criticism for more than a generation. Part of this was due, of 
course, to the merit of Turner’s writing, and part of it was due 
to the tremendous personality of Turner himself. Even today 
any critical discussion of Turner in many quarters finds the air 
filled with pride and prejudice. However, in 1926 John Almack 
launched an indictment of many of the ideas which had been 
given respectability through their association with the frontier 
thesis.1° While Almack’s article was overcrowded with details, 
it did clear the air and open the door for re-evaluation of much 

™ Turner, The United States, 1830-1850 (New York, 1935), 20. 

8 Frontier in American History, 205. 

* Ibid., 37. 


1% John C. Almack, ‘“‘ The Shibboleth of the Frontier,” Historical Outlook, 16:197-202 
(May, 1925). 
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that had previously been written. A great deal of the evidence ad- 
vanced in this article discounting the influence and importance 
of the frontier seems on second sight to be simply window dress- 
ing. For example, in the statistical comparison between the ac- 
complishments of frontier and non-frontier areas in regard to 
general culture, education, land values, physical well being, 
national leaders, and so on, one wonders if Almack was not dis- 
cussing foregone conclusions.’ 

Yet the article contained much honest and sound argument. 
Almack renders a real service in pointing out that the frontier 
was not the spearhead behind many governmental reforms. Such 
important innovations as equal suffrage, free tax supported schools, 
direct legislation, civil service reform, primary nominations, and 
the recall owed their acceptance more to labor forces than to the 
frontier process.’* Continuing this line of attack, Almack ob- 
served that imitation and not invention was the rule when many 
of the frontier states drew up their constitutions.’* To be fair, 
however, he should have pointed out that the frontiersman did 
not have time to devote to such seemingly unimportant matters 
as government. Making a living was a full-time job on the 
frontier, and any technique which would save time found wide 
acceptance. 

Almack’s attempt to compare present-day frontier areas with 
urban sections hardly raises itself to the dignity of an argument. 
Taking Paxson’s definition that the frontier area consists of be- 
tween two and six persons per square mile, Almack observes that 
today we have many sections which would qualify as the frontier 
under such a definition. Further, such sections are among the 
most retarded in the nation. Speaking of the southern mountain 
region he states: “They are museums in which have been pre- 
served the log cabins, wooden plows, the sickle, the shuck 
mattresses, homemade soap, the language of 1650, the muzzle- 
loading rifle, and ‘resentment against government restrictions.’ ” '* 

While such illustrations are colorful, Almack mistakes ruralism 


41 Ibid., 199. 33 Ibid, 
™ Ibid. 44 Ibid, 
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for the frontier and neglects the most vital element, the signifi- 
cance of the frontier as a process. 

In summary, Almack, while leveling a sixteen-inch gun at the 
frontier, generally hits his target with the explosive power of a 
pea shooter. His main contributions were: (1) opening up the 
field for further investigation; (2) calling attention to the tell- 
ing truth that American history was not shaped by any one 
factor but many; (3) pointing out that the American frontier 
was not unique. Other countries, notably Russia, have had frontiers. 

Following Almack’s round of fire, there seemed to be an open 
season on the Turner thesis. During the thirties a good deal of 
criticism appeared in various books and periodicals. A constant 
source of attack was against the uncritical assumption that the 
words “ frontier” and “democracy” were synonymous. Even some 
of the orthodox Turner students turned their guns against such 
obvious fallacies. As Avery Craven pointed out, freedom and 
equality on the frontier were sometimes little more than fine 
sounding words. Freedom was often only a physical freedom; it 
rarely meant freedom to think and to act differently from the 
group. Freedom was at times only the liberty to do the things 
which everyone else did.® 

Similarly, equality often meant nothing more than dragging 
the higher down to the level of the lower, a leveling force which 
pounded men into a common pattern. Conformity and uniformity 
were demanded by the group for its own protection. Individual- 
ism on the frontier, according to Carl Becker, was “that of 
achievement not of eccentricity; of conformity not of revolt.”?® 

In addition, the frontier encouraged waste and the exploitation 
of natural resources, moral and political irresponsibility, and 
occasionally a great deal of social injustice. Craven concludes 
that many times democracy on the frontier meant little more 
than a simple fluid society and economic opportunity. However, 
he quickly points out that always the flavor was democratic, even 
though the practice was not.'? 

45 Craven, Democracy in American Life (Chicago, 1941), 50. 


16 Quoted by Craven, sbid., 47. 
11 [bid., 46. 
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In fairness to Turner, however, it should be made crystal clear 
that many of the ideas implicit in a liberal twentieth century 
concept of democracy were not applied by Turner to the frontier. 
One should not try to read 1946 into 1800 or even 1893. The 
philosophy of democracy held by Turner’s generation was in 
many respects quite close to the political and social situations 
prompted by the frontier. 

Shifting the question from whether the institutions on the 
American frontier were democratic to whether the frontier created 
American democracy, provides a fertile field for critical investi- 
gation. A strong criticism of the thesis is made on the grounds 
that it credits no other force, other than the frontier, for the 
promotion of American democratic institutions.’* Turner him- 
self contributed to this impression by such statements as the 
“forest philosophy is the philosophy of American democracy.”’® 
In another place Turner wrote: “ American democracy was born 
of no theorist’s dream, it was not carried in the ‘Susan Constant’ 
to Virginia, nor in the ‘Mayflower’ to Plymouth. It came out 
of the American forest, and it gained new strength each time 
it touched a new frontier.” ”° 

Such an interpretation, if followed blindly, ignores the elimina- 
tion of feudalism in England, the development of representative 
government in Parliament, and does not consider the liberalizing 
and democratizing force of the Protestant Revolt.** It does not 
account for the seignorial system in Canada which outlasted and 
was at times more restrictive than the contemporary feudalism 
of France. The frontier thesis does not explain why the govern- 
ment and society of the Dutch colonies were less liberal and 
democratic than those of their English neighbors.?* In short, at- 
tributing the growth and development of American democracy 
to the frontier alone neglects to evaluate properly the importance 


18 Benjamin Wright, Jr., ‘American Democracy and the Frontier,’’ Yale Review, 
n.s., 20:349-G5 (December, 1930). 

19 Frontier in American History, 207. 

2 Ibid., 293. 

21 Wright, ‘American Democracy...,” 351. 
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of our institutional development as an outgrowth of the evolu- 
tion of Western civilization.” 

Part and parcel of the Turner thesis was the idea that the 
frontier served as a safety valve for the restless, the discontented, 
and the unemployed. This concept was taken at its face value 
and was not questioned for years. However, in 1935, Carter 
Goodrich and Sol Davison, writing on “The Wage-Earner in 
the Westward Movement,” disputed the presence of any sub- 
stantial number of wage-earners in the Westward movement.** 
A similar conclusion was reached by Professor Kane, who held 
that the industrial worker could not accumulate the minimum 
capital necessary to exercise the privilege of taking up farmlands 
in the West. Holding the opposite view from that which is 
generally accepted, Murray Kane argued that if any migration 
among the industrial workers did occur, the movement took place 
not during periods of depression and panic, but during the upward 
sweep of the economic curve.”® Professor Shannon adds weight 
to the revisionist approach by observing that no one has ever 
disproven the fact that after 1865 there were always at least 
1,000,000 persons unemployed in this country.*® 

Dr. Joseph Schafer answered the critics on the validity of the 
safety valve theory by contending that as long as the land was 
not fully settled labor could not be cheap and by pointing out 
that even the critics (Davison and Goodrich) admitted that the 
frontier tended to hold up the level of industrial wages. Also 
by using the manuscript census, Dr. Schafer cites statistical data 
proving that about one-third of the Middle Western farmers 
around 1880 had earned their farms as laborers or craftsmen. 
Probably Dr. Schafer’s strongest point, however, was in calling 
attention to the psychological effect of the safety valve which 
operated alike upon laborers, employers, and the general pub- 


23 Ibid., 365. 

24 Political Science Quarterly, 50:184 (June, 1935). 

25 Murray Kane, ‘‘ Some Considerations on the Safety Valve Doctrine,’’ Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, 23:169-88 (September, 1936). 

26 Fred A. Shannon, ‘“‘ The Homestead Act and the Labor Surplus,” American Historical 
Review, 16:650 (July, 1936). 
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lic.?” Irrespective of whether the frontier was an actual safety 
valve, the people thought that it was. Myth is many times more 
important than fact, and perhaps the American West after the 
Civil War was a case at point. 

In 1936 Professor Shannon wrote an article in which he dis- 
puted the common assumption, implied from the Turner thesis, 
that the year 1890 marked the end of the free land in the West. 
By June 30, 1890, according to Mr. Shannon’s figures, 372,659 
homestead entries had been completed, granting 48,225,736 acres 
of land to homesteaders—an area which was less than the size of 
the State of Nebraska and equal to only 314 percent of the land 
west of the Mississippi River. Furthermore, four times as many 
acres have been given away since 1890 than were distributed be- 
fore that date. As a matter of fact, since 1910 more land has 
been taken up than was given away in all of the previous forty- 
eight years of the operation of the Homestead Act.?* Bolstering 
his argument that the West was not filled by 1890, Mr. Shannon 
cites Delaware, a state with three counties at low tide and two at 
high tide, as having in 1890 three times as many farms as Idaho 
and Montana combined, three times as many as Wyoming, seven 
times as many as Arizona, and eight times as many as Nevada.” 

Even considering the extent of land under cultivation, the East 
led the West. Ohio alone in 1890 had twice as many acres 
in farms as the entire West.*° 

In the same article Professor Shannon turned the searchlight 
on another long accepted tenet of the Turner thesis—the avail- 
ability of free land on the frontier. In discussing the operation 
of the Homestead Act, Mr. Shannon points out that the law did 
not provide any method of aiding the needy to reach the land, 
nor did it offer them credit or guidance during the “ starving time” 
of early occupancy.** The high cost of transportation, the ex- 
pensive practice of “ shopping around” before settling on the final 
destination, the savings-consuming period before the farm was 

27 Joseph Schafer, “‘ Was the West a Safety-Valve? ” M4éssissippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, 24:299-14 (December, 1937). 


28 Shannon, “ Homestead Act... ,’’ 638. 89 Ibid., 639. 
2 Ibid. 31 bid., 645. 
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on a self-sustaining basis all contributed to the inference that the 
land was not really free, since it was not available. Professor 
Benjamin Wright also cast suspicion on the presence of free land 
in the West by intimating that the unoccupied land may not have 
been free land.** 

Of course it might well be argued that the land on the frontier 
was never completely free since a person had to pay, in money 
or effort, for the cost of transportation. Furthermore, there was 
always expense involved in opening the land for cultivation; the 
land had to be cleared, fenced, and broken. Perhaps one had to 
scalp or be scalped by the Indians to retain possession of his 
holdings. Finally a long period of time might elapse before any 
appreciative return from the land was realized. 

In a technical sense the above conclusions may be true. Rela- 
tively speaking the land was free when compared with real estate 
values in Europe and contributed materially to the reduction of 
the price of land everywhere. 

Louis M. Hacker took a rather different and somewhat doubt- 
ful approval in his criticism of the thesis. Mr. Hacker’s chief 
grievances were Turner’s contention that America’s frontier ex- 
perience was unique and Turner’s failure to view all of American 
history in terms of the growth of American capitalism, the rise of 
imperialism, and the development of class antagonisms.** 

It may be that Turner overestimated the uniqueness of Ameri- 
ca’s frontier experience, but it still appears as though the frontier 
process and the final results of this experience are unexampled. 
The American farmer even today has a different outlook than 
the European peasant, and the American millionaire certainly 
has a different perspective than the European aristocracy. Rugged 
individualism and Jaissez-faire are still powerful forces in this 
country. Hacker seems to neglect entirely the importance of the 
process by which we reached complexity. Even though the frontier 
which helped to mould our national character and our point of 
view is no longer in existence, the viewpoint and the psychology 


%2 Wright, ‘“‘ American Democracy... ,” 356. 
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still remain.** There is still much in America today which retains 
the frontier flavor. Indeed, sectionalism today has a greater in- 
fluence over most Americans than does the appeal of class 
solidarity. Few Americans would care to have themselves con- 
sidered as anything other than middle class. Psychologically at 
least, we are in general a classless society. 

Turner’s contention that the frontier produced specific traits 
and qualities in men has also been attacked. Pierson, in a stimu- 
lating article, asks the following questions and implies negative 
answers: (1) Is Turner’s list of American traits complete, or 
should it be modified by addition or deletion? (2) Were the 
American traits due solely to the influence of the frontier? (3) 
Did not the frontier produce negative qualities not mentioned by 
Turner in his writings? (4) Are the traits which we call Ameri- 
can really American, or are they merely human traits found in all 
parts of the world? (5) Were all social and racial groups equally 
affected by the frontier? *° 

This matter of traits and qualities which go to make up the 
Western mind is very controversial. Most of the writers on the 
West, however, would assume that it is a matter of degree rather 
than fundamental differences that make the Western individual 
unique. 

To economize, the chief criticisms of the Turner thesis revolve 
around the following points: (1) the safety valve concept is 
fallacious; the West never served as a haven or refuge for dis- 
tressed labor nor did the West guarantee the existence of democracy; 
(2) Turner wrote about the West, particularly the Middle West, 
neglecting such forces as labor, slavery, urbanism, and the influ- 
ence of Europe; (3) Turner failed to evaluate the importance of 
the class struggle in America and its effect upon American 
history; (4) Western institutions and frontier democracy were 
not unique; they followed and duplicated the same patterns as 
those in Europe and in the settled parts of the East. Even in- 

%4 These ideas are contained in Avery Craven's article, ‘‘ Frederick Jackson Turner,’ 258. 

%G. W. Pierson, ‘‘ The Frontier and Frontiersmen in Turner’s Essays; A Scrutiny of 
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dividual traits in the West were not unique, but simply human 
traits found throughout the world and formed by other forces 
than frontier conditions; (5) the frontier thesis is a sectional and 
one-sided interpretation of American history. 

In defense of Turner one must quickly point out that not all 
of his critics have fully understood the fundamental characteristics 
of the frontier. Many of them have ignored the frontier process 
entirely and have concentrated their attack on relatively minor 
details. Other critics have ignored the contradictory nature and 
the almost certain impossibility of generalizations. For every asset 
of the frontier one can point out a negative counteraction. One can 
say that the frontier was lawless and immoral, and yet a church 
was often the first building to be erected in a community. The 
frontier may be criticized as being unlettered and unlearned, yet 
few areas had more faith in the value of education. There was 
much idealism and even more materialism. The West worshipped 
success and efficiency, yet waste, exploitation, and failures were 
numerous; the saloon and temperance societies lived side by side; 
liberalism, reaction, Jaissez-faire, government aid, buoyancy, and 
discontent are hard to reconcile, yet all of these had their ex- 
pression on the frontier; democrats became the worst kind of 
aristocrats when they acquired wealth; the frontiersman hated 
privilege, but he was not adverse to “skimming a little cream” 
when the occasion arose.*® 

That Turner seemed to recognize the contradictions of the West 
and did not repudiate them is evident in his writings on national- 
ism and sectionalism. Hence it would be an easy matter to take 
statements on either subject out of context and pose generalizations 
which could be easily challenged. According to Craven, Turner 
recognized the contributions made to American democracy by 
Europe at the very moment when he was insisting that democracy 
was not carried in the “Susan Constant” to Virginia. Turner 
also recognized the individualism which existed side by side with 
community cooperation; the hostility toward government inter- 


% John L. Harr, The Ante-Bellum Southwest, 1815-1861 (University of Chicago, 
1941), 6. 
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ference coinciding with the drought-stricken farmer’s demand for 
government aid.*? 

Nonetheless, some of the aspects of Turner’s writing stand 
corrected and other phases require further study and exploration. 
It is quite likely that the West was not in actuality a safety valve 
for the oppressed industrial laborer after the Civil War. More- 
over, it appears that Turner generalized too much for the whole 
West on the basis of his knowledge of the Old Northwest. He 
probably emphasized too strongly the peculiaristic character of 
the American experience, and he may have overshadowed the in- 
fluence of other forces with his constant insistence on the signif- 
icance of the frontier in American life and history. Undoubtedly 
this is true in respect to democracy. Turner did not credit suf- 
ficiently European influences in accounting for the growth and 
development of American democratic institutions. Finally, it ap- 
pears that Turner was a bit too enthusiastic for the frontier as a 
character and personality “ Mix-master.” 

A point generally obscured, however, must be kept in mind. 
Turner merely advanced a hypothesis, a set of new ideas which 
might suggest a new approach to the study of American history. 
Much of that which passes as the “Turner thesis” was taken up 
by his followers and offered to the unthinking as absolute state- 
ments of universal truths. Many of his statements were taken 
from their proper settings and circulated among the uncritical as 
gospel doctrine. Thus such ideas as the following found wide 
acceptance under the attractive title of the “Turner thesis”: (1) 
the American frontier was unique; (2) all factors on the frontier 
encouraged and commanded nationalism and democracy; (3) every 
frontiersman was inventive, individualistic, idealistic, progressive, 
and enthusiastic. Turner recognized these discrepancies and once 
remarked that some of his students “apprehended only certain 
aspects” of his work and had not seen “them in relation” to 
the rest of his writing.*® 

Finally, historical writing should be reconsidered by each gen- 


%™ Quoted in Craven’s “Frederick Jackson Turner,”” 257-58. 
38 Quoted in sbid., 256. 
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eration. Each generation should judge for itself on the basis of 
available information the correct evaluation of historical happen- 
ings and historical interpretation. Without doubt Turner as a 
historian would have been one of the first to offer amendments 
to his writings in view of contrary findings. It should also be re- 
membered that Turner was suggesting a new approach, not dictat- 
ing results; that he was presenting a case, not handing down a 
decision. Turner was simply calling attention to a field which 
had been long neglected; he was not attempting to restrict the 
field from further writing and investigation. Turner was a trail 
blazer, and as such he possessed the merits and shortcomings 
of all pioneers. 

Perhaps the most intelligent solution to the controversy over 
Turner is that advanced by Professor John Hicks. According to 
Mr. Hicks, the truth lies somewhere in between the position that 
the frontier explains American history and the revisionist’s stand 
that the frontier was only one factor in the development of 
America. Certainly during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and part 
of the nineteenth century the ideas which Turner wrote and spoke 
about were in general true, “...people did go West, there was 
a frontier, and it made a difference.” *® However, close on the 
heels of the frontier came a rising period of industrialism which 
also made a difference. But the historian of the future, recogniz- 
ing the rightful sphere of the two forces will not attempt to “ in- 
dustrialize the frontier, or frontierize the industrial period.” *° 


%® John D. Hicks, “‘ The ‘ Ecology’ of Middle Western Historians,’ Wisconsin Magazine 
of History, 24:348 (June, 1941). 
® Ibid, 
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Introductory Note to the History 
of St. Nazianz 


avocation. After his retirement from the Department of 

Classics, University of Wisconsin, he spent much of his 
leisure in the STATE HIsTORICAL SociETy Library preparing 
articles for this Magazine. His gathering of materials was done 
with completeness; his finished product was something that ap- 
proached perfection. 

An excellent German scholar, he spent arduous hours translat- 
ing from German newspapers and periodicals since the scattered 
records of some of his subjects were found almost entirely in this 
language. Hans Balatka, Eduard Schroeter, and Bernhard Dom- 
schcke were somewhat obscure personages, but Dr. Schlicher’s 
studies have helped to evaluate their statures more fairly. He 
wrote their biographies with zest; these are his memorial. 

In failing health Dr. Schlicher began the preparation of a short 
history of St. Nazianz, Manitowoc County, about a year ago. He 
made but a mere beginning: a partial translation of an early 
German pamphlet which describes St. Nazianz. As a tribute to 
him, the English version is printed in this section of the Magazine. 

LK. 


T= LATE Dr. J. J. SCHLICHER was an ardent historian by 





A free translation in most part, the portion of the pamphlet which 
Dr. SCHLICHER probably expected to use was completed by him through 
the year 1857. MISS KRUEGER, of the Society’s staff, translated the re- 
mainder, in like manner. The short sketch of St. Nazianz—which closes 
the “year-by-year” narrative—is printed in summary form. 

Readers will find this an enlightening addition to the history of a brave 
community which was begun in the deep forests of eastern Wisconsin. 
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AMONG THE DOCUMENTS of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY at 
Madison is a pamphlet of 39 pages printed in German, entitled 
Geschichte der Entstehung und Griindung der deutschen Colonie 
St. Nazianz, in der Grafschaft Manitowoc, im Staate Wisconsin,... 
Vom Jahre 1854 bis Ende 1866 (History of the Origin and Found- 
ing of the German Colony of St. Nazianz in Manitowoc County, 
Wisconsin,... from 1854 till the End of 1866). It was printed 
by the press of the Manitowoc Nord-Western in 1867. It begins 
as follows: 

By looking at this picture you obtain an exact view of the settle- 
ment and colony of St. Nazianz in Manitowoc County, Wisconsin, as 
it appears at the end of the year 1866. [This picture spoken of evi- 
dently has been lost.} It is now twelve years since its founding, and 
you will be eager to hear how and through what persons, by what 
means and methods, with what object in view and for which persons 
this settlement and colony has been founded. 

Beginning with page 7 of the pamphlet we are given in detail 
an account of its contents, as follows: 

(1) Reasons for the migration of the colonists of St. Nazianz 
from the Grand Duchy of Baden; 

(2) Departure from Germany, trip on the ocean, and arrival in 
America; 

(3) Departure of the first colonists from Milwaukee and their 
arrival at St. Nazianz; 

(4) Events and experiences of the colony for each year, from 1855 
through 1866. 


(1) Reasons for the migration: Overpopulation especially great 
in south Germany, the bad situation after the failure of the Revolution 
of 1848 with Prussian troops in possession, a succession of poor har- 
vests which led to the decision to save what little they still possessed. 
They chose as their leader Father Ambrose Oschwald, whose project 
it was to found a Catholic church in America. No attempts were 
made to get others to join with them or make the venture seem 
attractive. None of those who joined was under the necessity of do- 
ing so for any reason due to deficiency in character or reputation. 
They would not have permitted anyone who did not meet their 
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standard to join them and chose their leader, Father Oschwald, also 
because they had complete confidence in him. 


(2) Departure from Germany: In May, 1854, they departed in 
two divisions, the first sighting land after fifty-two days on the ocean, 
the other after fifty-five days. The cost of their trip is given as 24,000 
florins. They left New York on the evening after their arrival and 
started on the journey for their destination, Wisconsin. Their leader 
had, in the meantime, arranged for the purchase of 3,840 acres of land 
at $3.50 an acre. When they arrived at Milwaukee, some had to be 
left behind because they were too sick to be moved. The money for 
the land was to be paid in five installments, $1,500 being paid down 
on the spot as first payment. 


(3) Departure from Milwaukee to St. Nazianz: At this point, the 
narrator of the story of St. Nazianz allowed an eyewitness to tell 
what he himself had written down from year to year. He tells of the 
arrival of the colony and the condition in which they found the site, 
now the settlement of St. Nazianz, as follows: 

In the last week of August, 1854, Father Oschwald, after having 
made the contract with the land speculators, sent six men from 
Milwaukee to Manitowoc, the county seat, on a steamboat up the 
lake. They had to go on foot part of the way to find the purchased 
land on which the community was to settle. The six men rented a 
conveyance at Manitowoc and from there rode twelve miles into the 
wilderness, where they stayed over night. The following day these 
six men started early to continue their journey but soon lost their 
way and had to cut a way themselves until finally in the morning 
at about ten o'clock they came to the present location of St. Nazianz. 
It was on a Sunday. They had to pay $8.00 for the ride. The next 
day, wet from the rain, they were able to cut enough wood by even- 
ing so that they had some sort of a simple shelter. “ We were very 
tired, built a fire, cooked a few potatoes without salt. That was our 
entire food. We had nothing else to eat but we were satisfied with 
this and even happy. We slept on the bare earth; the big fire gave 
us light and warmth. On this day we saw Indians, the original in- 
habitants of America, going past us. So ended the first day of our 
stay in our new home.” They closed the day with prayer. On the 
second day in the morning they woke up cheerful and happy and 
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possessed with an unshakable courage without worries how they were 
going to get anything to eat through the day. They decided first 
to build a piece of wood in the shape of a cross and, when the cross 
was finished, they raised it with great joy, and as they raised it other 
Indians passed by who looked on with big eyes. They seemed like 
the wandering gypsies in Germany. They were poorly clothed, in 
fact only half clothed, with yellow-black skin, pitch black long hair, 
great stout men, with big eyes in their heads, some with large feathers 
in their hair and with their faces daubed with red paint. They carried 
guns, bows and arrows. They behaved very quietly, did no harm 
but looked sharply as they passed by. “The next day we pro- 
ceeded to build an American blockhouse, a log house, specimens 
of which we had already seen on our trip. When we had it finished 
up to the roof, Father Oschwald arrived with eighteen or twenty men 
on the first of September. This company came without any food, 
entirely free of care. The tired men had at once to cut wood for the 
guests in order to add a new roof and they had to go a mile to get 
a few potatoes to cook, but with this meal the whole company was 
well satisfied....Saying of the rosary morning and evening was 
our service....” 

In spite of lack of means and roof they now proceeded to clear the 
land, cut down the large and small trees, and clear the brush. A 
twenty-five-year-old man was killed by a falling tree. While Father 
Oschwald and a companion were looking for a place to bury the man, 
they lost their way and did not get back until eleven o'clock the 
next morning. 

As a result of their exertions and insufficient food, half of the 
brothers were now suffering from what they called the “ American 
cold fever” [malaria} an illness whose pain only the person knows 
how to estimate who once has suffered from it. The burial plot con- 
tained up to 1865 six or seven dead. In these early years they had 
to deal with other sickness, poverty in all things, and hard and 
heavy work with many deaths. But all this could not shake their 
peace of mind and the peace and harmony in the evening when, 
after a day of hard work, they gathered around the fire and engaged 
in discussions on the business of the following day, often continuing 
the useful discussion through most of the night. Most of the time 
Father Oschwald was with them and gave spice to their conversation. 
Often it was eleven at night and they were still ardently conversing. 
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Early in the morning they arose and said their morning prayers. 
Then they went to work for two hours during which time a soup 
was being cooked in the large copper kettle which hung over the fire 
out-of-doors, and here it sometimes happened that the bark and leaves 
were blown into the soup by the wind, but the appetite of the brothers 
was not diminished for they were easily satisfied. Bread was out 
of the question. All day long a few of the brothers had to bring 
upon their backs the food from distant farms which was very costly. 
After they had built two blockhouses with great effort, they began 
to build a church for which the wood had to be trimmed or squared. 
For this they were lucky enough to have a carpenter, Jacob Durst, 
under whose direction the brethren were for the most part instructed 
in their work. The length of the church was 32 feet, the breadth 24. 
When the wood had been squared, they had no animals to haul the 
beams. In the neighborhood there was only one pair of oxen, and 
these were not for use. Hence it was necessary to carry the beam 
to the place where the church was to be built. Often sixteen men 
were required to carry a single beam, and the first half day they 
brought twenty such beams together. Father Oschwald supported 
them continually at their work with his help. The church was dedi- 
cated the later part of October. From the fall of 1854 to the spring 
of. 1855 they had to buy provisions for almost $2,000 for the number 
had reached seventy persons. They sowed for this year about four 
acres of rye, which was all they could sow because they were so busy 
with the building of houses. By 1855 four houses were finished in 
addition to a kitchen, a stable, a blacksmith shop, and a smokehouse. 
They had no provisions, no money with which to buy, and the cold 
winter was at the door. Father Oschwald went to Milwaukee to 
look about for more money, and a few days later returned with $1,800 
or more. This sum was very necessary, since the expenses of the 
entire company were great and they had not yet found ways of sup- 
port. “The end of the first year—Praise be to Jesus Christ and 
Mary!” [This is the end of the account of the eyewitness. } 


(4) Year-by-year experiences: 1855—Late spring, could not plant 
grain but planted twenty-two acres of corn and potatoes. Made 
shingles for the buildings they planned putting up in the spring. Had 
to buy flour and meat. Rye sowed previous fall suffered from frost, 
but harvested from seventy to eighty bushels which they used for 
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seed. Helped neighbors with seed, used a little for food. Preach- 
ing every Sunday and holiday. Weekdays at 7:30 A.M. holy mass. 
Worked till noon. During noon meal story of saints read, then 
worked till 7:00 p.m. At close of day the rosary was said earnestly, 
and a holy song was sung. 

1856—Winter very cold. Increased clearing of land by sixteen 
acres. Planted vegetables of all sorts. Sowed old clearings with spring 
wheat. Winter wheat sowed preceding fall bore well and now did 
not need to buy any flour. One house burned. One of brethren killed 
by falling tree. Built large barn. Stock of cattle increased to twenty 
head. Religious services as before. 

1857—Winter endurable. Late spring, dry. Hailstorm at be- 
ginning of harvest crushed one-eighth of it. Plenty of potatoes and 
turnips and other vegetables. Six head of cattle ate swamp greens 
and died. Great lack of cattle feed. Fire burned a building. Was 
put out before it became serious. A barn not yet completed burned 
through the carelessness of a woman. Could not pay yearly install- 
ment on their debt. Court decided that only so much land should 
be sold as was needed to cover the amount due instead of letting the 
speculator take all of their land. Lost their best land because they 
did not find out about the sale, to cover their third installment, until 
the day of the announced sale. Their best land was sold. It was 
just before Christmas. People prophesied their complete ruin, but 
“When your need is greatest, then Gods help is nearest.” Father 
Oschwald found money in Milwaukee which was advanced to pay 
what the colony owed the speculator. Religious life heightened by 
newly translated breviary which was prayed aloud in German by 
the men and women. 

1858—North half of house for Sisterhood was constructed. Dedi- 
cated on December 7—More and more sisters came from Milwaukee 
to reside here. Many of them braided straw hats for men and women 
of the colony. Some were sold to outsiders. 

1859—Crops were a complete failure. A lack of the necessities of 
life. Hardly half enough food for the 200 members of the colony. 
Asked for contributions and secured enough for necessary provisions. 
Built several log houses. Additional persons joined colony. 

1860—Crops and vegetables abundant. No shortages. Completed 
home for Sisterhood which is 84 feet square. Archbishop Henni 
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visited colony. Fifty-six houses, forty-eight family heads in the village 
besides the single persons in the colony. 

1861—A fruitful year. New arrivals and building continued. Some 
Sisters taught German subjects and catechism to the children. Several 
Sisters had learned to speak English. 

1862—Plentiful harvest. The principal work was the building of 
the first story of the home for the Brotherhood. Prices of everything 
tripled because of the Civil War. Severe windstorm damage in 
vicinity on July 8. Colony unharmed. Horrible Indian Massacre 
of Germans at New Ulm, Minnesota. Village was burned, and nearly 
all residents were murdered. 

1863—Did not expect to harvest enough wheat and rye for seed. 
Had a fair crop. Prices high. Gold and silver entirely out of circu- 
lation. The house for the Brotherhood half completed this year. 

1864—-Winter very cold. Snow three to four feet deep. A very 
hot and dry summer. Very poor harvest but wheat crop good. Lost 
eighty cords of wood through forest fires on May 30. Home for 
Brotherhood about completed. Cornerstone laid for new parish church. 
Started a tannery and also bought two looms for weaving. 

1865—A successful year for the colony. Member of colony pre- 
sented two bells for St. Ambrosius Chapel, a part of the Brotherhood 
home. Construction of orphan home was begun in spring. 

1866—A bountiful harvest. An organ was built for the chapel. 


Orphanage completed, and eight buildings put up. The foundation 
of church completed. 


EARLY ST. NAZIANZ 

The colony is three miles in length and in width. On the land 
there are sixty residences in addition to the barns, workshops, and 
smaller buildings. There are 80 persons living in the home of the 
Brotherhood, 150 in that of the Sisterhood, and 170 in the community. 
Adjacent to this area one finds the farms and farmsteads of German, 
English, Norwegian, and Irish farmers. The Catholics among them 
belong to the St. Nazianz parish. Good roads connect the communities 
and the several counties, but of course they are not as good as those 
found in Germany, though they are being improved year after year. 
To the right and left of the highways the homes of the Manitowoc 
County farmers and professional and business people are built. These 
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are so Close that they are almost in view of each other. The popula- 
tion of this county is composed of several nationalities. There are 
many Germans, and their language is heard almost everywhere. The 
village of St. Nazianz is surrounded by Norwegians, persons from 
Schleswig-Holstein, Irish, Americans, and Germans from all Ger- 
man provinces, and Catholic and Protestants of all sorts. The land has 
hills and ridges, meadows, forests, extensive cultivated fields, small 
lakes, and creeks. On the farms there is much activity. The results 
of great industry are everywhere evident, but all is still in the making, 
more or less advanced according to the number of years the farms 
have been occupied. The climate is temperate, adapted to farming, 
and conducive to good health. Cultivating the land and raising cattle 
are the principal means of livelihood in this region. The markets 
are accessible. Those who seek employment find opportunities to 
earn money and support themselves if they are industrious and saving! 
So far the locality has escaped the terrible diseases and epidemics 
which are common in many places in America. When a member 
of the colony requires a doctor, he finds his Father Oschwald a valu- 
able and practical physician who has many times proven his medical 
knowledge by curing seriously ill persons. 
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American Scriptures. By CARL VAN DOREN and CARL CARMER. 
(Boni and Gaer, New York, 1946. Pp. xiv, 302. $3.75). 

The coming of the radio has made many changes possible in 
American culture. New ways are available to give the people a 
sense of the nature and meaning of their traditions. On the many 
and various programs that are broadcast over the air waves, numerous 
experiments have been tried in the use of American history. Be- 
ginning in 1943 the United States Rubber Company decided to use 
historical material for the sources of the intermission talks on the 
Sunday afternoon broadcasts of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

The idea was to take certain historic episodes showing the strength 
of the American spirit and give them a fine literary presentation. 
They were to be called “Chapters from the American Scriptures” 
prepared by such eminent writers as Carl Van Doren and Carl Carmer. 
The program proved most effective, and portions of it are here pre- 
sented in book form. 

The finest ideas of our great orators were featured in the words of 
Franklin, Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, and Whitman, some with prose 
introductions by Van Doren, others in poetical setting by Carmer. 
The significance of national holidays and monuments and the deeds 
of heroes were used. The less vivid and striking expressions of senti- 
ment found in family letters, the message of songs, descriptions 
of folk movements like the opening of the West, the statement of 
great principles from official documents, all provided themes. 

The two authors approached their task with earnestness and per- 
formed it with taste and dignity. Many who heard the programs 
were stirred and those who read them have a renewed sense of the 
power over mind and emotions which the description of great things 
by those of literary skill may exercise. The art of expression is no 
small factor in the effectiveness of historical presentation, and the 
influence of the historian is generally measured by his literary talent. 

University of Pennsylvania Roy F. NICHOLS 
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The Lincoln Reader. Edited, with an Introduction, by PAUL M. 
ANGLE. (Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, 1947. 
Pp. x, 564. $3.75). 

Before undertaking to edit an anthology the maker of the book 
should be thoroughly aware of several things. He should know for 
what audience he is working. He ought to ask what weight he is 
to give, in making his selections, to human interest and readability. 
He should ask himself, what is the scheme of selection to be? Which 
of several points of view is to be represented on controversial ques- 
tions or problems? In taking up the anthology, the reader should 
also ask himself certain questions. He should ask himself what the 
competence of the editor is for the job he has undertaken. He should 
also ask himself what the underlying assumptions and presuppositions 
of the editor are, or at least remind himself that every editor does 
have such assumptions and presuppositions. 

Paul M. Angle is, of course, well qualified to edit a Lincoln 
anthology. He is director of the Chicago Historical Society and a 
well-known Lincoln student. He understands the Illinois milieu of 
the homespun lawyer-politician, crude, sad, wise, and possessing ele- 
ments of greatness which came to the fore during the difficult years 
of the presidency and in his final tragedy. Angle has selected 179 
passages written by sixty-five persons, including Lincoln. He has 
also properly incorporated a few of his own writings on Lincoln. 
The contributors to this unique biography include Lincoln’s own 
contemporaries and such outstanding authorities of our own day as 
Carl Sandburg, Albert J. Beveridge, and James G. Randall. Several 
of the selections are by relatively unknown writers: two are by 
hitherto forgotten anonymous contemporary newspapermen. Among 
Lincoln’s contemporaries Nicolay and Hay and William H. Herndon 
are most frequently drawn on; but there are also pieces from the pens 
of Gideon Welles, Salmon P. Chase, Carl Schurz, and other well-known 
figures. Among modern writers Carl Sandburg is most frequently 
represented. One misses Walt Whitman, but Angle no doubt deliber- 
ately excluded imaginative literature. 

In making his selections Angle modestly makes no claim to having 
selected the best of the writers he has chosen. “I have simply taken 
from each author,” he writes, “what seemed to fit best at a given 
point in the book—a fine piece of narrative here, a vivid reminis- 
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cence there, a penetrating character study or a contemporary diary 
entry at other places.” He did take pains to see that no author was 
unworthily represented. On the whole one is struck by the emphasis 
on Lincoln’s personal relationships and everyday experiences and 
by the human and dramatic aspects of his life. One sees, to be sure, 
his limitations; but on the whole the selections present a very 
attractive picture, far more so, certainly, than that which Lincoln’s 
enemies and critics drew. It would have been interesting to represent 
somewhat more fully Southern views and to have included the letters 
of Marx and Engels to the War President. 

Despite the diversity of the selections, the volume has a unity of 
its own. This results in part from the skillful selections and in part 
from the admirable running comments connecting one piece with 
another. These comments are swift, lucid, and informative. The book 
is well indexed and handsomely illustrated. If one is to buy only one 
Lincoln book, this one has much indeed to commend it. 

University of Wisconsin MERLE CURTI 


The Great Chicago Fire (Described in Seven Letters by Men and 
Women Who Experienced Its Horrors and Now Published in 
Commemoration of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the Catastro- 
phe.) Introduction and Notes by PAUL M. ANGLE. (Chicago 
Historical Society, Chicago, Illinois, 1946. Illustrated, lithographs 
by Joseph Trautwein, and halftones. Pp. 85 $3.00). 

Chicago’s Great Fire of October 8 and 9, 1871, was one of the 
great fires of history. It not only destroyed a city, but it stimulated 
its rebirth, invigorated and overflowing with energy. It remains one 
of the few sources, through the multiplicity of personal letters and 
reminiscences, for the detailed study of the progress, spread, and general 
characteristics of mass conflagrations. It is the only great fire which 
has had numerous personal and definite records preserved. Shortly 
after the fire, George M. Higginson started a collection of letters, 
sécuring about ninety, after which he decided that further information 
was scarcely worth the extreme effort. These letters were deposited in 
the archives of the Chicago Historical Society, and the seven letters 
selected for this publication by Paul M. Angle, Curator and Historian 
for the Society, were drawn from this material. 

Dr. Angle's introduction describes succinctly the progress of the 
fire, the acute human suffering, and the widespread chaos and destruc- 
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tion. Generously it overlooks the commercialization of the disaster 
by tawdry sensationalists. Half a dozen descriptive books were written 
after the fire, and a few novels were based on it—the best known 
being Edward Payson Roe’s Barriers Burned Away. The principal 
journalistic effort, however, was to capitalize on the situation finan- 
cially. Typically, the writers told of the early history of Chicago, 
described how the fire started, and then they “petered out.” Mrs. 
O'Leary and family had become so “touchy” as the days passed, that 
no one dared interview them. Obviously there were hard-to-believe 
features in her story. It was not reasonable to think that people 
milked their cows as late as 8:30 on Sunday evening. Also, the 
remains of two lamps were found in the ashes of the barn, but 
no relics of a lantern. The city fire ordinance had been violated, 
and there was a penalty of $2.00 for carrying a lighted lamp into 
a barn. Finally, just before the supposed milking time, she had 
purchased a can of beer from a nearby “pub.” It did not make good 
publicity under Victorian standards, and Mrs. O'Leary therefore be- 
came very secretive. However, the cow and calf did their good 
deed—they were disposed of so quickly to the corner butcher, Hynick 
Kleker, that they provided food for a number of the starving survivors 
of the holocaust. 

New letters on the Chicago fire are continually coming to light, 
as that of Thomas Harding Ellis, edited by Robert H. Woody, 
and published in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review in March, 
this year. But more first-hand letters are still needed, and even second- 
and third-hand reports, where definite locations or times are men- 
tioned. They should be sent to the Chicago Historical Society. The 
Chicago fire is one of the few places where enough data exist to 
permit a delayed investigation of invection currents, apparently 
spontaneous explosions, and the pre-heating of inflammable buildings 
before ignition. Rumor suggests that a careful study of the detailed 
personal records of the Chicago fire enabled the British to plan the 
destruction of Hamburg during the war, feeding incendiary bombs 
at proper points in the early blaze to develop the invection currents 
and high winds that characterized the Chicago conflagration. Fire 
has always been a weapon of warfare, and if there is a next war it 
will unquestionably require the home defense of civilian population 
on a greater scale than ever before. Protection against enemy 
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incendiarism can well lead to the establishment of a fourth department 
of National Defense. 

The details of human interest in the seven letters have an analytic 
and scientific value that may help preserve the human future. Mr. 
Trautwein’s lithographs recapture the emotions of the authors of 
the letters and almost re-create them in the reader. 

, Chicago EDWARD N. WENTWORTH 


The Chicago Tribune: Its First Hundred Years (Volume 3; 
1880-1900). By PHitip KinsLEy. (The Tribune Company, 
Chicago, 1946. Pp. 374. $3.00). 

This new Volume 3 of The Chicago Tribune: Its First Hundred 
Years is not primarily a history of The Tribune itself, as its title 
might suggest. Rather it is an example of “history written from the 
files of a newspaper”—a recital of the events of the two decades from 
1880 to 1900 as they were reported day by day in the editions of 
what was then Chicago’s leading newspaper. Running through it 
is the story of the growth of The Tribune from a small “quality” 
circulation newspaper into a mass-circulation “people’s paper,” with 
emphasis on the personality of Joseph Medill, whose career as editor 
and publisher of the newspaper reached its climax during those years 
and ended with his death in 1899. But of greatest interest to the 
non-newspaper reader is the detailed history of the city of Chicago 
during twenty eventful years which witnessed the creation of a great 
metropolis and the erection of many of its present-day landmarks. 

In this series, prepared to celebrate the centennial of The Tribune 
on June 10, 1948, the same author has produced three previous 
books: Volume One of The Chicago Tribune, 1847-1865 (published 
by A. A. Knopf) tracing the history from the founding of Chicago's 
oldest newspaper to the end of the Civil War; Volume 2 of The 
Chicago Tribune, 1865-1880; and Liberty and the Press, an account 
of The Tribune’s fight for freedom of the press. The author, who is 
a native of Waukegan, Illinois, and a graduate of Lake Forest College, 
has been a writer on the staff of The Tribune since 1903, except dur- 
ing eight years, 1910-18. 

To the student of newspaper history, this volume will be of great 
value because it traces in detail the innovations—mechanical, pictorial, 
editorial, financial, and advertising—that came in this period of 
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greatest development of the press. The story of Chicago’s oldest and 
greatest newspaper, which has survived fifty-seven competitors during 
its first ninety-nine years, typifies the history of the entire American 
press during those years. But more exciting is the biography of the 
final twenty years of “the last of the great personal editors’—Joseph 
Medill, leading spirit of The Tribune since 1855, early mayor of 
Chicago, one of the founders of the Republican Party, crusader against 
slavery, earliest supporter of Abraham Lincoln, creator of a policy 
of vigorous independence still followed by his grandson, Colonel R. 
R. McCormick. The story is illustrated graphically by thirty-five 
full-page pictures, including reproductions of twenty Tribune pages. 
Interspersed are many elusive quotations from editorials, letters, and 
political documents—among them, interestingly, the recurring political 
arguments over the land at Dearborn and Madison streets which 
The Tribune leased from the city school board as the site of its original 
building. 

As the Preface says: “This section of the Tribune history... 
marked the end of a journalistic era. The era is reflected in these 
pages in the true way things happen, slowly, day by day.” 

Of interest to other readers will be the sidelights on Medill’s 
perpetual crusade to clean up the wickedness and the “boodlers” of 
Chicago by fighting Carter Harrison as mayor of the city, the cam- 
paign of several years’ duration to bring the Worlds Columbian 
Exposition to Chicago and to carry it through in the midst of the 
financial panic of 1893, the close picture of the Haymarket riot and 
other activities of the Anarchists, and Medill’s declaration of war 
against Spain to help the Cubans some two years ahead of Congress. 
Some readers may find it “A Course in Recent American History, with 
special emphasis on Chicago,” but they will also find that it suffers 
somewhat from a lack of coherence and continuity which necessarily 
results from rehearsing disrelated events in day-by-day sequence. 

Perhaps the spirit of the book is best summed up in a quotation 
(p. 126) from the edition of June 18, 1888: “The Chicago Tribune 
is not, never has been and never will be a neutral concern or a general 
toady. For forty years it has had opinions and has been in the habit of 
expressing them....If the friends of other candidates don’t like its 
policy they can find ample sources of comfort and sympathy without 
going further than the city of Chicago. If they want political mush 
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they can find it also in other papers. So far as newspapers are con- 
cerned there is a comforting diversity of opinion to choose from.” 
University of Wisconsin GRANT M. HyDE 


Zachary Taylor. By BRAINERD DykR. (Louisiana State University 
Press, Baton Rouge, 1946. Pp. xi, 455. Illustrations, appendix, 
bibliography, and index. $4.00). 

This scholarly volume is another in the excellent Southern Biography 
series published by the Louisiana State University Press. The first 
eleven chapters carry the story to Taylor’s return from Mexico to 
the United States in December, 1847, more than nine months after 
the Battle of Buena Vista. The twelfth chapter deals with the General 
as a planter and slaveholder. This is a welcome chapter in which 
the author corrects erroneous impressions and presents information 
not found in other biographies of Taylor. It would have been well 
to have doubled the space allotted to this phase of the General’s life. 

The remainder of the book, chapters 13-17, inclusive, is devoted 
to “Old Rough and Ready” as a candidate for the presidency and to 
his brief period as President of the United States. There exists only 
one comparable treatment of Taylor's military career, that by Holman 
Hamilton (Zachary Taylor, Soldier of the Republic, Indianapolis, 
1941). Mr. Hamilton’s contemplated volume which is to deal with 
the political career of the General has not yet been published. Pro- 
fessor Dyer has the distinction, therefore, in his work, of being the 
first biographer to present a scholarly account of Taylor’s life from 
1847 to his death in 1850. In the chapters treating the campaign of 
1848 and the presidency of the General, the best sources known to 
the reviewer have been used and the result is a reliable account. 

A reading of the present work will confirm the opinion held by 
careful students of General Taylor’s career that he was an able 
military leader who acquired his knowledge and skill through long 
years of experience. It is also true that this new study of the man 
does not change the conviction that, though thoroughly honest, the 
seasoned soldier was a blundering political leader. 

The “Critical Essay on Authorities” runs to fourteen pages. Never- 
theless, though the material mentioned is so extensive that some 
is included from which nothing could have been gained, the listings 
are not exhaustive. Among the omissions are some volumes that throw 
much light on the crisis of 1850 and also published articles that 
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are based more directly on the original sources used by Professor 
Dyer than any that he has listed. 

Readers of this new life of Taylor will not find it easy to keep in 
mind the time and sequence of events. Somewhere in connection 
with the treatment of each important event, the exact date should 
be clearly indicated, but in the reading of the chapter headed “The 
Battle of Buena Vista,” for example, one can learn with difficulty that 
the battle occurred on February 22-23, 1847. It may be mentioned 
here also that General Taylor was not fifty but sixty-five years of 
age on November 24, 1849 (p. 5). The shortcomings of the volume 
are not serious, however, and the biography will prove to be very 
interesting and helpful to all students and readers of American military 
and political history. 

Indiana Uniwersity WILLIAM O. LYNCH 


As We Were: Family Life in America 1850-1900. By BELLAMY 
PARTRIDGE and Otto BETTMANN. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1946. Pp. 184. Index. $4.50). 

This pictorial social history of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century brings vividly to the reader the life of yesterday in a 
manner that could not be done by words alone. Roughly speaking, 
the more than 170 pictures chosen to illustrate the times and manner 
of life form about half of the volume, and explanation the other 
half. Pictures and explanation are nicely balanced and correlated 
to form an excellent portrayal of the years under discussion. 

The area covered is largely the Eastern part of the United States— 
New York City in particular. The story begins in the fifties with 
settling the land and making the new home, and presents briefly 
the problems of the frontier. The reader is then led through the 
story of farm life, the home front during the Civil War, on through 
the postwar era into city life with its amusements and sports, and 
finally bows off the stage just as the automobile comes chugging 
around the corner ushering in the automotive age. 

Particularly significant pictures are those of frontier life, farm 
scenes, the country boy leaving home for the city, the school, the 
peddler, holiday celebrations, the country store, the blacksmith shop, 
the camp-meeting, the county fair, sewing for the soldiers, the military 


ball, the soldier’s return home, city ways, business, social life, and 
sports. 
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A very extraordinary selection of illustrations together with an 
excellent interpretation are here made available to the public. The 
volume, however, might better have been entitled Yesterday and 
Today, for very frequently do the authors explain not only what 
was done “yesterday” but what is done “today.” Sometimes certain 
processes or customs are traced from colonial days to the present. 

The authors have fallen into the error now and then of presenting 
pictures which are not typical of the times but were mere spectacular 
experiments and befog the historical scene. These are interesting 
for their unusual nature rather than for presenting the typical. 
Examples of these are the device which, fastened to a rocking chair, 
rocked the cradle and churned the butter, leaving the mother’s hands 
free to sew. A sail-equipped wagon to cross the plains was another. 
Still a third was the unicycle. A threshing scene smacks more of the 
wondrous advertising of the seed catalog than of real life, for seven 
threshing machines are busy threshing in one field at one time. 

In spite of these criticisms, the volume is delightful reading and a 
feast for one’s eyes, and the average reader will learn more of the 
real significance of social history in the era under consideration than 
from reading a series of several volumes of conventional history. 

Lincoln, Nebraska EVERETT DICK 


Our Fair City. Edited by RoBERT S. ALLEN. Written by seventeen 
authors. (Vanguard Press, Inc. New York, 1947. Pp. viii, 387. 
$3.50). 

This book aims to present a true picture of the government of the 
American cities, large and small. Some seventeen leading cities 
come into discussion, and each is accorded a chapter written by a 
local author who discloses the corruption and inefficiency in administra- 
tion encountered in nearly all of them. Its title is intended to be 
ironic. 

The cities included in the survey are: Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Miami, Birmingham, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Memphis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Butte, Seattle, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. 

The editor summarizes the high points in the several essays and 
draws conclusions which demonstrate the low standards of municipal 
government. He refers to the exposures engaged in forty-three years 
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ago by Lincoln Steffens. The latter held that practically every city 
in the United States was ridden with corruption and administrative 
misrule. The greatest offenders he maintained were the businessmen 
who encouraged graft and dishonesty in the public service. 

Editor Allen holds in the present book that the conditions are no 
better now than they were then. Gross misrule and dishonesty are 
as rampant today as ever in the history of this country. He also 
maintains that in normal times the municipalities of Germany and 
Japan were better governed than were the American Cities. 

The chapter which will interest the Wisconsin reader is the one 
which deals with Milwaukee, the metropolis of the State. The author 
is Richard S. Davis, one of the special staff writers of the Milwaukee 
Journal, and covers some twenty odd pages. His approach to his 
subject is unique as well as descriptive and is phrased in the following 
language: “Consider dear Old Lady Thrift. That is the plump and 
smiling city of Milwaukee which sits in complete shabbiness on 
the west shore of Lake Michigan, like a wealthy old lady in black 
alpaca, taking her ease on the beach. All her slips are showing but 
she doesn’t mind it a bit.” 

Editor Allen in his summary and conclusions draws the following 
comparison: “Philadelphia and Milwaukee are vastly dissimilar. The 
former is a great metropolis over two million people; the latter, 
one-fourth that size. One is in the East; the other in the Middlewest. 
Philadelphia has a long list of corruption and misrule; Milwaukee 
one of the best records for relatively clean local government.” 

He then discusses the civic, economic, and social characteristics 
of the community. Its government is honest and efficient, its economic 
activities are prosperous, and its social life in the direction of cultural 
aspirations. Then he points to a model police, fire, and health service. 
Its conservatism and stability are marked community traits. 

Aside from the corruption and misrule which afflict American cities 
there are other evils which handicap urban progress. Persons who 
conduct their business and others engaged in various occupations in 
cities and thus make their living there reside in neighboring suburbs. 
Thus, the city is deprived of their interest in the community and their 
citizenship. The other is found in the absentee ownership of public 
utilities, newspapers, and office buildings. Finally, the rural legislator 
usually votes against the interests of the larger cities. 
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The author finally holds that good government and an able 
judiciary are merely a reflex of an intelligent, civic-minded constitu- 
ency. 

Milwaukee WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


Adventures of a Ballad Hunter. By John A. Lomax. (Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1947. Pp. xi, 302. $3.75). 

This book is the autobiography of the great pioneer in the collecting 
of America’s folk songs. It falls into three phases: the preparation; 
the collection and publication of our first volume of cowboy songs; 
the founding and filling of the Archive of American Folk Songs in 
the Library of Congress. 

The beginnings were on a small Texas farm where the work was 
hard and the land new. One of the most touching and, in the light 
of later events, most significant experiences in this period was Lomax’ 
friendship with a Negro boy, older than himself, who taught him 
his sense of rhythm and whom he loved “with the fierce strength and 
loyalty of youth.” There were directionless years in college and in 
teaching, followed, eventually, by graduate work at Harvard where 
Professors Barrett Wendell and George Lyman Kittredge reassured 
him that his store of Texas cowboy songs was important in the 
cultural history of America. 

It was John Lomax who made this country aware of the cowboy 
song—not the tin-pan alley “hogwash” written by Bronx cowboys, 
but the real McCoy, the traditional songs of the West. He went 
out with an early type of disc recorder and made records of folk 
singers in their natural environment. From those records and his 
notes, taken with utmost care, came Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow 
Camp, with its famous foreword by Theodore Roosevelt and its more 
famous cargo, bringing to the whole country for the first time such 
classics as “Sam Bass”, “Git Along Little Dogies” (say it “doughies”), 
“Buffalo Skinners,” “Home on the Range,” “Goodbye Old Paint,” 
and many other valued folk songs. 

Rescuing this heritage would have been contribution enough for 
most men, but not John Lomax. 

After an interlude of twenty years he went back on the trail of 
songs again, this time with his son Alan, who ranks today as one 
of the foremost authorities in this field—and one of the finest men in 
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the folklore world. Together, father and son pioneered again into 
the unknown world of Negro prison camps—coming back with a 
great carload of songs—some of which send the sweet chill of great 
art tingling down your spine: work songs, spirituals, blues, hollers, 
stomps, ballads, badman songs. From those field trips come their 
American Ballads and Folk Songs which stands beside Carl Sandburg’s 
American Songbag on the shelf of every lover of our folk song tradi- 
tion. The actual records went to the Archive of American Folk Songs, 
Library of Congress, which has been issuing many of them to the 
public in record albums (along with the songs found by later 
collectors)—their only difficulty being to keep ahead of the demand. 

Some of the best parts of Adventures of a Ballad Hunter ate the 
chapters dealing with the singers, especially the Negro singers. They 
were never just vehicles of song to Lomax but individuals, often 
tragic and defeated, whose songs were part of a human story never 
completely told but capable of being glimpsed at through the notes 
of their songs. 

For those of us concerned with our folk heritage this is the story 
of the old trail blazer himself; for those interested in the history 
of American culture—which must mean our ¢o¢al culture, not just 
sophisticated parts of it—this is an invaluable introduction to the 
history of our growing national awareness of the singing tradition 
of the plain people. 

Cooperstown, New York Louls C. JONES 


Eighty-One Years of Living. By MARCUS BossARD, M.D. (Privately 
printed, 1946. Obtainable from Mrs. Bossard at Spring Green. 
Pp. viii, 77. $1.25). 

With the crossroad community and the sparsely settled areas beg- 
ging for resident physicians, at a time when huge medical centers are 
training increasingly for specialization, the small-town practitioners 
will be found, erelong, only in yesterday’s autobiographies. If they 
should disappear entirely from the drowsy village streets, it is good 
that they now set down their reminiscences. 

Dr. Marcus Bossard in 1945 wrote his autobiography especially 
for the folks of his river country and for those who once dwelled 
there—to mull over their memories. An esthetic individual, he found 
it pleasant and satisfying to village on the near-by Wisconsin River, 
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arriving at Spring Green in 1887. Fighting snowdrifts or spring floods 
or axle-deep mud roads, somehow the young doctor reached his 
patients. Often by “unseaworthy” boats he crossed the swollen and 
eddying waters of the Wisconsin, or carefully drove his horses across 
its rickety wooden bridge, with foreboding. There must have been 
“more sweet than bitter” in his experiences since years later, when 
vacationing in far off Europe, his Spring Green community was tug- 
ging at his heart. 

The wearisome miles incident to his profession brought compen- 
sation. The section hands took him a shorter route by handcar over 
the railroad bridge and beyond. With delight he recalls this handcar 
transportation when the bottomlands were “literally sparkling with 
fireflies” and he experienced a “passing through space, surrounded by 
hundreds of stars.” The wild animals scurrying ahead of him in the 
forests, the colorful birds, the pink springtime rose, all brought their 
share of joy to this sometimes harassed physician. 

There was nothing monotonous or humdrum about his daily doings 
away from the metropolitan centers, conditioned as he was to the 
woods and streams and countryside from his boyhood. At the beginning 
of his practice Dr. Bossard became the medical adviser of the teachers 
and students of the “Hillside Home School,” founded in 1886 by 
Ellen and Jane Lloyd Jones, whose ancestors pioneered the Welsh 
“Jones Valley” near Spring Green. In contrast there were his widely 
scattered patients whom he visited during epidemics of pneumonia, 
diphtheria, and flu, when he often arrived at home with the dawn, 
completely exhausted. For a brief space he was engaged in clinical 
work at Dr. Lynch’s diabetic sanatorium at West Bend. The change 
from country to hospital duty was satisfactory for a time, but his own 
village needed him—perhaps he needed it—and lo, by a devious 
route he returned to the river town again. 

The little book sparkles with humor, and episodes of suffering are 
not the whole story. He writes of the time when his country patient 
required attention during the night; thereupon his driver sought a 
comfortable bed in a stall, with blankets spread upon the hay. A soft 
nose upon his cheek and a snort brought an end to dreams, and the 
young driver, discovering that he was gazing into the face of a bull, 
was off to a safer location. 

Or, when a speechless farm woman, with gaping mouth, had re- 
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ceived the last rites of the church. The doctor had been called hastily, 
and with a slight manipulation he adjusted the patient's jaw, and was 
informed by a daughter that her mother had “laughed too hard telling 
stories at the dinner table.” 

And so for fifty-eight years the mixing of curatives and merriment 
continued. There was great sorrow, too. But the doctor retired and 
still thought objectively; still planned “big” for the good people of 
his community. Some day there would be a hospital in his Wisconsin 
valley town. Others must continue his plans. His death occurred 
on May 8. 


State Historical Society of Wisconsin LILLIAN KRUEGER 


Letters and Papers of Benjamin Franklin and Richard Jackson 1755- 
1785. Edited by CARL VAN DoreN. (Philadelphia, 1947, 
American Philosophical Society Memoirs, vol. 24. Pp. 222. 
Illustrations, index, $3.50). 

The variety of Benjamin Franklin’s interests, his role in Pennsylvania 
politics, his interests in Western expansion are set forth in this col- 
lection of letters and documents. The bulk of them are between him 
and Richard Jackson, an Englishman who had a great reputation for 
knowledge. Jackson was interested in the colonies and for a time 
served as agent of the Pennsylvania Assembly. Both he and Franklin 
worked to have the proprietary charter to the Penn family cancelled. 
In so doing they were lobbyists for the oligarchy of Quaker merchants 
in Philadelphia with whom Franklin had allied himself. In this role 
Franklin was the agent of men who were enemies of back-country 
democracy, for however much the Westerners disliked the Penns, they 
loved the Quaker oligarchs less. 

The letters contain much that relates to the hopes of would-be 
Western expansionists, particularly after the French and Indian War. 
Most of the hopes were never realized but their expression is import- 
ant as an index to ideas that lay behind eastern exploitation of the 
Mississippi Valley West in the years to come. 

Of the sixty documents and letters in the collection, more than 
half of them are by Franklin. Some have been published before but 
for the most part in inaccessible places. The detailed introductions 
by Carl Van Doren put each document in its proper setting. 

University of Wisconsin MERRILL JENSEN 
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A History of Wisconsin Highway Development, 1835-1945. Issued 
jointly by the State Highway Commission of Wisconsin and the 
Public Roads Administration, Federal Works Agency. Compiled 
and edited under the supervision of Director W. D. RYAN, of 
the State-Wide Highway Planning Survey, by M. G. DAvis, Man- 
ager, Road Life Studies. (Madison, 1947, Pp. xxvii, 272). 

Those who need information on the development of the State 
highways will find this a valuable source. A narrative depicting the 
highway transition from the military-road era to 1911, the date of 
the establishment of the State Highway Commission, precedes the 
stretch of years describing the activities of the Commission itself 
(1911-45). No claim is made to an exhaustive study of the 110-year 
history of the State’s highway development. The 1911 to 1945 ac- 
tivities are “supplemented with statistics and tabulations... not avail- 
able on a state-wide basis prior to creation of the State Highway Com- 
mission 1911.” These several hundred tables and maps—some of 
great complexity—contribute much to the scope and clarity of the 
volume. 

To the non-scientific reader the somewhat forbidding aspect of 
charts and tables is relieved by the artistic arrangement of illustrations: 
scenic landscapes with white ribbon roads slipping into the horizons, 
and waterscapes with picturesque bridges gracefully spanning the 
streams. In fact, here is telling recreation publicity! 

This highway history may be consulted in any of the public li- 
braries of the State; it is not for sale. 


LK. 


Silent Wings: A Memorial to the Passenger Pigeon. Edited by 
WALTER E. Scotr. (Wisconsin Society for Ornithology, 1947. 
Pp. 43. $1.00 [Editor's address: Mendota Beach Heights, 
Madison 5, Wisconsin} ). 

This booklet was on sale at the recent unveiling of a monument 
to the memory of the last passenger pigeon killed in this State. 
The marker at Wyalusing State Park, in western Wisconsin, was a 
gift of the Wisconsin Society for Ornithology. The contents of 
the publication is made up of four articles: “On a Monument to 
the Pigeon,” by Aldo Leopold; “The Passenger Pigeon in Wisconsin 
and the Problems in Its History,’ by A. W. Schorger; and the 
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“Attitude in Conservation,” by Hartley H. T. Jackson. Mr. Schorger’s 
study “The Great Wisconsin Passenger Pigeon Nesting of 1871,” 
which appeared in the Proceedings of the Linnaean Society of New 
York, No. 48, 1936, is reprinted in this book. 

A beautiful colored picture of a male passenger pigeon is used 
as the frontispiece. Unusual and informative illustrations appear 
throughout this small volume. 


Once There Was a Tree records “the passing of years and the deeds 
of men” in the Marshall and Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee, for the years 
1847-1947. It is a beautiful thirty-page compilation. Its beauty 
lies in the spaciousness of its format and the artistic use of color; 
in the appropriatencss and exquisite arrangement of the grey-brown 
illustrations; in the choice of pleasing type; in the richness of the 
grey-green printed page. The physical appearance of the publication 
is but half of the story. There is beauty in the simple and concrete 
style of the narrative. Samuel Marshall and Charles IIsley, the 
bank’s founders, are not vague, faraway financiers. They are persons 
one has always known, and one’s belief in the integrity of individuals 
is strengthened. The history of Milwaukee itself is, of course, an 
inseparable part of the biographies of the several financiers. 


The Connor Lumber and Land Company of Marshfield has issued 
the Connor Forest Products since 1872. This marks the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the firm. The Connor Company's 
history is told almost entirely in excellent pictures, printed in cool 
green ink. A double spread, showing the great timber reaches of the 
Connor Company, west of Laona, taken from one of the highest 
points in Wisconsin, is unusually effective. Pictorially, the publica- 
tion is handsomely done; its history might have been expanded. 
R. M. Connor, president and resident manager at Laona, is to be 
congratulated for picturing this Wisconsin lumbering history. 


For relaxation the tired businessman might browse through Once 
a Year, 1947, the annual offering of the Milwaukee Press Club. It’s 
packed from cover to cover with lively, humorous, and informative 
stories; cartoons and the “Best Pix 1946.” For light literature the 
thumbnail sketches of the several contributors are recommended. 
This year’s editor was James N. Meyer. 
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From Lawrence College, Appleton, have come several pieces of 
attractive centennial literature. Especially colorful is the bright blue 
and gold 100¢h Anniversary of Lawrence College 1847-1947 (16 pp.). 
It contains a foreword by President Nathan N. Pusey; a college 
sketch by Professor William F. Raney; a list of the college presidents, 
the present trustees, the officers of administration and instruction, 
and the centennial program, June 5-8. The aerial double spread 
showing the present “woodsy” campus, and the bald 1860 campus— 
lonely in its pioneer garment—are the llustrations. 


A twenty-seven-page brochure, Research in Madison, Wisconsin 
(the Capital and University City), was issued by the Madison and 
Wisconsin Foundation, a short time ago. The purpose of this bulletin 
is to advertise the broad field of research now carried on in Madison, 
and the city’s availability for further research development by the 
many organizations which are looking to the establishment of re- 
search institutions and laboratories (scientific, governmental, economic, 
etc.). Agricultural research in Madison ranks among the finest, its 
medical research is recognized nationally, and the location of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory is a unique advantage in 
wood products research. Madison, among the cities offering special 
advantages as research centers, should be considered when the problem 
of location needs to be solved. 

The brochure is not for general distribution, but may be seen at 


the Historical Society Library or at the Madison and Wisconsin 
Foundation. 


From the State Department of Agriculture, Land Use Section, 
have been received three Wisconsin county land-cover surveys: Brown, 
(19 pp.), Pierce (21 pp.), and St. Croix (23 pp.). The cover page 
has a map of the particular county with the “boundary of townships” 
indicated, and an outline map of the State showing the location of 
the county. The township maps are placed numerically in the platbook 
and are drawn to a scale of one mile to the inch. Each township 
shows clearly the types of land cover (white pine, cat tail marsh, 
cleared crop land, tamarack, dead timber, pasture, truck garden, 
etc.); and the density of stand of the wooded areas; improvements 
(occupied house, vacant house, church, creamery, gristmill, etc.); 
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roads (from hard-surfaced road to nondrivable fire lane); and 
miscellaneous symbols (quarry, spring, cemetery, nursery, fire tower, 
orchard, etc.). 


Episcopal City Mission of Milwaukee (60 pp.) describes the needs 
and the opportunities for service in conducting this mission. The 
social center is at old St. Stephen’s Church, and is carried on for 
the benefit of the neighborhood children on the West Side of 
Milwaukee. Clubs have been organized to meet the recreational needs 
of the several age groups; they have access to a games room and a 
reading room. St. Clement’s Chapel, the chapel of the Mission House, 
is maintained for worship at the social center. 


Merton E. Krug’s DuBay: Son-in-Law of Oshkosh, which came off 
the press in March, 1946, will be reissued, with a new jacket, No- 
vember 1, by the C. C. Nelson Publishing Company, Appleton, Wis. 
consin. Price $5.00. 


The following church publications, marking the anniversary dates 
of the founding of the churches, have come to the attention of the 
Society: 

Barnevald, Plymouth’s Centennial [Congregational], 1847-1947 

(20 pp.). 

Mapleton, A Hundred Years, A Hundred Facts, 1847-1947, Centennial 
of St. Catherine’s Parish {Catholic} (24 pp.). 
Watertown, Centennial, St. Paul’s Parish, Episcopal, 1847-1947 

(8 pp.). 

Weyauwega, Seventy-Five Years, A Brief History of St. Peters Ev. 

Luth. Church, 1872-1947 (32 pp.). 














The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 
NEW MEMBERS 


Pers the three months ending June 10 the continuing Centennial 
Membership Drive has brought the Society 361 annual members, 
3 life members, and 1 reinstated member. This is the largest recorded 
quarterly increase in the membership. In the same period 50 mem- 
bers were lost by death, resignation, or nonpayment of dues. The 
net results places the Society for the first time in its history over 
the 2,000 mark. The total membership on June 10 was 2,043. 

The new members are Dr. Erwin H. Ackerknecht, Madison; the 
Rev. John L. Albinger, Fond du Lac; Algoma Public Library, Algoma; 
Glenn J. Allen, Tomahawk; Mrs. Edward Altpeter, Fort Atkinson; 
C. D. Ambelang, Sparta; W. L. Anderson, Ladysmith; Appleton Senior 
High School Library, Appleton; Dr. Charles Armstrong, Dousman; 
Ione Babcock, Oshkosh; Mrs. L. M. Babcock, Milton; Carl H. Bacher, 
Waupaca; Mrs. J. E. Barnett, Boscobel; Mrs. Arthur J. Batty, Portage; 
Benedictine Fathers, Benet Lake; James Bergstrom, Neenah (Life); 
Wilma Bennett, Madison; Elmer Berns,* Sister Bay; Lester Berns,* 
Sister Bay; John F. Bertschinger,* Egg Harbor; Fred Beuschler, 
Ripon; F. R. Bienemann, Burlington; Mrs. E. B. Goodsell Billings, 
Prairie du Chien; the Rev. L. J. Bindl, Glen Haven; D. E. Bingham, 
Sturgeon Bay; Public Library, Black River Falls; Saturday Night Club, 
Black River Falls; Mrs. A. L. Blackstone, Waukesha; Mrs. Eva N. 
Bock, Jefferson; Richard Boissard, Madison; Francis F. Bowman, Jr., 
Madison; the Rev. Irwin E. Bradfield, Waukesha; the Rev. J. Francis 
Brady, Eau Claire; the Rev. Andrew R. Breines, Madison; Ray Breit- 
weiser, Fort Atkinson; Alvin G. Brendemuehl, Oconomowoc; Mrs. 
Merle C. Brendemuehl, Oconomowoc; Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee; 
C. W. Brown, Oconomowoc; Tom A. Browne, Waupaca; the Rev. 
Nicholas Brust, Milwaukee; Mrs. G. E. Buchanan, Appleton; William 
C. Buckholz, Edgerton; William Bunda, Sister Bay; D. F. Burnham, 
Waupaca; W. J. Bury, Madison; Ruth Campbell, Madison; Vernon 
Carstensen, Madison; Dolores E. Chilsen, Merrill; John J. Clark, 
Milwaukee; the Rev. Ernest E. Clarke, Sparta; Clintonville High School, 
Clintonville; Richard Connor, Laona; Louise Converse, Fort Atkinson; 
Lyman A. Copps, Marshfield; Catherine M. Corscot, Madison; Bentley 
Courtenay, Madison; Mrs. Nellie Crandall, Fort Atkinson; William 
F. Dahmen, Cross Plains; Gardner F. Dalton,* Fish Creek; the Rev. 


* An asterisk after a person’s name indicates joint membership with a local society 
and the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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John De Rocher, Platteville; Mrs. Romolo De Spirito, Green Bay; 
V. L. Dickinsen, Augusta; Leonard A. Donoghue, Merrill; Mrs. R. J. 
Douglas, Juda; Winnifred W. Downing, Fort Atkinson; Cecilia Doyle, 
Fond du Lac; Al Duchar, Antigo; Dr. R. G. Edwards, Kewaskum; 
Mrs. D. B. Eisendrath, Milwaukee; Dr. J. C. Elsom, Madison; C. A. 
Elvehjem, Madison; Dorothy Enderis, Milwaukee; W. E. Engbretson, 
Wild Rose; N. E. Erickson, Hammond; Mrs. Constance M. Evans,* 
Prairie du Chien; Mrs. Otto H. Falk, Milwaukee; Leonore M. Feld- 
mann,* Prairie du Chien; H. M. Ferguson, Sturgeon Bay; G. W. Fitch, 
Madison; Edmund Fitzgerald, Milwaukee; Fontana Public Library, Fon- 
tana; Mrs. W. B. Foote, Madison; Dr. G. E. Forkin, Menasha; Dwight 
Foster Historical Museum, Fort Atkinson; Fort Atkinson Senior High 
School Library, Fort Atkinson; Ruth Fuller, Manitowoc; Arthur J. 
Gafke, Fort Atkinson; Mrs. Ray Gardinier, Fort Atkinson; F. R. 
Garvey, Ferryville; Mrs. Grandon D. Gates, Fort Atkinson; Dr. S. E. 
Gavin, Fond du Lac; W. K. Gerbrick, Neenah; H. O. Giese, Princeton; 
Mrs. L. C. Gillard, Fort Atkinson; Mrs. Amelia Gillmore, Durand; 
T. L. Graham, Madison; H. L. Gray, Spring Green; Waldemar W. 
Groth, Milwaukee; Mrs. Frank Gruesen, Fort Atkinson; Mrs. Louis 
H. Gueldner, Fort Atkinson; George C. Guild, Madison; the Rev. 
Gabriel W. Hafford, Butler; Oskar F. L. Hagen, Madison; Henry Hahn, 
Sturgeon Bay; Mrs. B. J. Haley, Chippewa Falls; Mrs. J. B. Hall, 
Black River Falls; Mrs. Archie Hammarquist, Fort Atkinson; Fred 
H. Hanneman, Mount Horeb; Charles A. Hansen, Milwaukee; Henry 
C. Hansen, Rhinelander; Lambert A. Hansen, Sparta; Mrs. Walter 
M. Hansen, Cuba City; Mrs. O. H. Hanson, Fort Atkinson; Dr. T. A. 
Hardgrove, Fond du Lac; Dan Hardt, Neenah; Dr. Carl S. Harper, 
Madison; Hugh A. Harper, Lancaster; Sumner Harris, Sturgeon Bay; 
Mrs. Arthur Haselow, Neenah; Arthur Hass, Milwaukee; Dr. Donald 
W. Hastings, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Mrs. William A. Hastings, 
Madison; Roe-Merrill S. Heffner, Madison; John D. Heimick, Milwau- 
kee; the Rev. Austin J. Henry, Pardeeville; Howard C. Hepburn, 
Prairie Farm; C. H. Herache, Sturgeon Bay; Earl L. Hinkley, Elm 
Grove; C. B. Hinterschied, Fort Atkinson; Asher Hobson, Madison; 
McKinley Hodge, Delavan; Gilbert J. Hohberg, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
Helen Holt, Poynette; Mrs. Ben Hovde, Madison; I. Hovde, Madison; 
Lansing Hoyt, Milwaukee; Joseph F. Huber, West Bend; the Rev. 
R. F. Huettl, Pewaukee; B. W. Huiskamp, Madison; Mrs. Walter 
H. Hunt, River Falls; Carl Hutchison, Gays Mills; Dorothy L. Huth, 
Kenosha; Mark H. Ingraham, Madison; State University of Iowa 
Library, lowa City, lowa; H. E. Ivens, Highland; the Rev. A. M. Ivey,* 
Prairie du Chien; Virgil G. Jackson, Beaver Dam; W. D. James, Fort 
Atkinson; Jefferson Free Public Library, Jefferson; Herbert W. John- 
son, Sturgeon Bay; Joseph Jungwirth,* Sister Bay; Rachel M. Kelsey, 
Madison; Arthur C. Kemble, Port Washington, New York; Bernard 
A. Kennedy,* Prairie du Chien; Byron L. Kimball, Spooner; Eugene 
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B. King, Wauwatosa; Robert S. Kirk, Madison; E. R. Klassy, Fort 
Atkinson; Mable L. Klebenow, Merrill; Elmore F. Klement, Fort 
Atkinson; Margaret I. Knowles, Madison; David Kohler, Milwaukee; 
R. J. Koltes, Madison; Mrs. Queen V. Kopan,* Prairie du Chien; 
Emil E. Kostner, Thorp; the Rev. N. E. Kreibich, Durand; Edward 
Krug, Madison; Harold E. Kubly, Madison; Mrs. M. R. Laird, Marsh- 
field; Mrs. Myron Laskin, Milwaukee; P. J. Latham, Benton; Arthur 
J. Latton, Medford; Frank J. Lauerman, Marinette; Hubert E. Lemke, 
Fort Atkinson; Isabelle M. Lewis, Fond du Lac; Dr. W. N. Linn, 
Oshkosh; the Rev. Paul F. Lipscomb, Beaver Dam; Kenneth Little, 
Madison; Mrs. A. J. Logan, Fort Atkinson; Mrs. Harriet Loomis, 
Union Grove; L. E. Lurvey, Fond du Lac; E. L. Luther, Madison; Dr. 
H. J. McGinnis, Union Grove; Mrs. J. A. McGowan, Fort Atkinson; 
Douglas McIntosh, Milwaukee; Charles W. McIntyre, Fort Atkinson; 
Mrs. John S. McKenney, St. Croix Falls; J. E. Mack, Fort Atkinson; 
Madison Board of Vocational and Adult Education, Madison; Madison 
Central Junior-Senior High School Library, Madison; Madison West 
Senior High School Library, Madison; Ernest Mahler, Neenah; Mrs. 
George Manierre, Milwaukee; Mrs. Dorris D. Marks, Milwaukee; 
Lillian K. Marsh, Merrill; R. R. Marshall, Fort Atkinson; Dr. Mabel 
G. Masten, Madison; John Mather, Ephraim; Medford Study Club, 
Medford; Dorothy R. Mendenhall, Madison; Merrill Masonic Associa- 
tion, Merrill; Merrill Monday Club, Merrill; Our Lady of the Holy 
Cross High School Library, Merrill; Scott Free Library, Merrill; William 
J. Meuer, Madison; Oscar E. Meyer, Watertown; Paul G. Miller, 
Winneconne; Mrs. Kim Moe, Fort Atkinson; Mrs. O. E. Moe, Fort 
Atkinson; Mrs. Verrall Moe, Fort Atkinson; Mondovi High School, 
Mondovi; Eva C. Monson, Oshkosh; W. E. Moore, Wausau; Mabel 
E. Morgan,* Milton; Mrs. Norman P. Neal, Madison; J. A. Nelson, 
Tomahawk; Margaret Nelson, Milwaukee; E. J. Neuenschwander, 
Medford; Newcomer and Lindner, Sheboygan Falls; William Nicholls, 
Trempealeau; Mrs. Mattie Nicklow, Dallas; Lowell E. Noland, Madison; 
Arthur D. Nordquist, Milwaukee; Helen Northup, Madison; Myrtle 
L. Nyberg, Grantsburg; Oberlin College Library, Oberlin, Ohio; the 
Rev. Edwin V. Ocwieja, Wabeno; Mrs. S. L. Odegard, Waunakee; 
Mary R. O'Keefe, Madison; University of Oklahoma Library, Norman, 
Oklahoma; Mrs. M. B. Olbrich, Madison; Mrs. John B. Olson, Fort 
Atkinson; Mrs. Henry Onsgard, Fort Atkinson; Bernice Orchard, 
Madison; Oshkosh Daily Northwestern, Oshkosh; Edward S. Pattison, 
Durand; John R. Peterson,* Ephraim; Mrs. Leon W. Pettersen, Madi- 
son; Alice Phelps-Rider, Markesan; Foster B. Porter, Bloomington; 
Portage High School Library, Portage; Harley J. Powell, Watertown; 
Walter V. Price, Madison; Mary Pugh, Racine; Howard A. Quirt, 
Marshfield; H. J. Rahmlow, Madison; Paul H. Raihle, Chippewa Falls; 
the Rev. Donald Reiff, Milwaukee; August A. Reimer, De Pere; 
Theodore Reinhardt, Merrill; Mrs. Adam C. Remley, Port Edwards; 
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Mrs. Oscar Rennebohm, Madison; Benjamin S. Reynolds, Madison; 
D. W. Reynolds, Sturgeon Bay; Karl S. Reynolds, Sturgeon Bay; Mrs. 
Richard Rezin, Wisconsin Rapids; Z. S. Rice, Sparta; Mrs. H. W. 
Riggert, Fort Atkinson; Mrs. George J. Ritter, Madison; Dr. J. Holden 
Robbins, Madison; Ethel T. Rockwell, Madison; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
E. J. Rodenkirch, Waukesha; Mrs. Ben Roderick, Brodhead; William 
J. Roemer, Neenah; Mrs. Leslie Roessler, Fort Atkinson; Frank H. 
Rogers, Fort Atkinson; Mrs. William M. Rogers, Whitehall; Mrs. 
Louise E. Root,* Prairie du Chien; Herbert J. Rose, Shawano; W. P. 
Roseman,* Whitewater; Robert G. Rote, Monroe (Life); H. J. 
Sanderson, Sturgeon Bay; Dr. Harry W. Sargeant, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
William Sayre, Jefferson; S. N. Schafer, Fort Atkinson; Leslie J. 
Schlax, Kenosha; Walter R. Schmidt, Sheboygan; Arthur J. Schmitt, 
Milwaukee (Life); Frank Schroeder, Two Rivers; Mrs. Joseph E. 
Schuer, Milwaukee; H. C. Scofield, Sturgeon Bay; Dr. Milton J. E. 
Senn, New York, New York; Margarette Sewnig, Waukesha; Sheboy- 
gan Falls Public Library, Sheboygan Falls; Frank W. Shekey, Fort 
Atkinson; Donald C. Shepard, Menasha; the Rev. James J. Shlikas, 
Sheboygan; Maurice M. Shudofsky, Madison; Dr. A. A. Skemp, La 
Crosse; David Slayton,* Gays Mills; Mrs. Leita Slayton,* Gays Mills; 
Austin F. Smith, Manitowoc; Evelyn C. Smith, Port Washington; Mrs. 
George W. Smith, Milwaukee; Mowry Smith, Neenah; Mrs. Charles 
F. Snover, Fort Atkinson; Sterling P. Sorensen, Madison; Mrs. Minnie 
Sperbeck,* Prairie du Chien; the Rev. C. W. Spiegelhoff, Mayville; 
R. E. Stafford, Neenah; G. Stapleton, Sturgeon Bay; Longee Stedman, 
Sawyer; E. W. Stephenson, Sawyer; Myron Stevens, Madison; Kurt 
Stock, Fish Creek; William S. Stokes, Madison; Helen Stratman-Thomas, 
Madison; Throop M. Strong, Dodgeville; Eugene J. Sullivan, Milwau- 
kee; Roy J. Sund, Neenah; Russell A. Teckemeyer, Madison; Dr. H. 
K. Tenney, Jr., Madison; Helen G. Thomas, Poynette; Ivan Thorp,* 
Ephraim; Tomah Public Library, Tomah; Wilbur F. Tomlinson, 
Edgerton; The Public Library of Toronto, Toronto, Canada; Forrest 
C. Touton, Fort Atkinson; Paul H. Tratt, Fort Atkinson; F. N. Trow- 
bridge, Green Bay; Mrs. Mark G. Troxell, Madison; Emil Troug, 
Madison; Donald G. Turner, Menasha; D. W. Tyrrell, Madison; E. 
M. Valentine, Ephraim; Mrs. Thomas S. Van Alyea, Milwaukee; 
Sheldon Vance, Fort Atkinson; the Rev. E. J. Van Handel, Madison; 
Charles S. Vosburg, Fort Atkinson; Dr. Arthur H. Uhl, Madison; 
John F. Waddell, Evansville; Vic C. Wallin, Grand View; Robert W. 
Ward, Fort Atkinson; Helen R. Warner, Whitewater; Dr. Donald 
Waters, Wisconsin Rapids; Dr. Ralph M. Waters, Madison; James S. 
Watrous, Madison; St. Michael’s School, Wausau; Grace Webb, 
Black River Falls; Mrs. Howard F. Weiss, Madison; J. C. Weitermann, 
Sturgeon Bay; Mrs. Mary Wells, Brooklyn, New York; J. M. Wheeler, 
Menasha; Edward L. White, Fort Atkinson; Whitehall Free Library, 
Whitehall; James M. Wilkie, Madison; Norton J. Williams, Neenah; 
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Matthew H. Willing, Madison; Harold C. Wilson,* Ephraim; Winne- 
conne Business Men’s Association, Winneconne; Alfred W. Winter, 
Prairie du Chien; John J. Winterburn, Fort Atkinson; F. A. Wirt, 
Racine; Helen Witherbee, Madison; M. A. Witt, Cross Plains; Char- 
lotte Wollaeger, Milwaukee; Clay A. Woodward, Madison; Mrs. H. 
A. Youmans, Waukesha; B. F. Zaffke, Fort Atkinson; the Rev. George 
J. Zander, Fort Atkinson; Ralph Zaun, Grafton; Theodore W. 
Zillman, Madison; Mrs. Orvell B. Zimmerman, Winneconne; Louis 
H. Zimmermann, Burlington; A. W. Zuern, Kansasville. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

George A. Boissard, Madison, March 24; Dr. Marcus Bossard, 
Spring Green, May 8; Dr. Curtis A. Evans, Milwaukee, May 3; John 
C. Gaveney, Whitehall, April 13; John G. Gregory, Milwaukee, 
April 12; Mrs. Arthur T. Holbrook, Curator, STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF WISCONSIN, Milwaukee, June 7; Joshua L. Johns, Algoma, 
March 15; Margaret Josten, La Crosse, September 14, 1946; Henry E. 
Smith, Wausau, October 2; Roy P. Wilcox, Eau Claire, May 20, 1946. 


MANUSCRIPT ACCESSIONS 


Flashes illuminating a few of the activities and inactivities of Union 
forces during the third year of the Civil War have come to the 
Society embodied in an inconspicuous-looking black-covered diary, 
kept by an unusually sensitive and perspicacious on-the-scene ob- 
server. The diarist, Captain Van S. Bennett of the Twelfth Wis- 
consin Volunteer Infantry, served nearly throughout the war and 
afterward became a figure in Wisconsin politics, serving several terms 
as legislative representative from Vernon County. During the time 
he wrote the diary, Captain Bennett was ill with diarrhea, homesick, 
harassed by the weather, and humiliated by the thought of the many 
Union setbacks of the war until then. Hence his remarks are colored 
by a little more bitterness than is customary among soldiers, presenting 
a point of view on the business of warfare that is not too often 
brought out. 

Fortunately, Captain Bennett’s misery did not render him so ego- 
centric that he ignored the wretchedness of others involved in the 
war—even the enemy. On the burning of Holly Springs, Mississippi, 
he observed, “It looks hard to see fine residences and large public build- 
ings so willfully and uselessly destroyed.” Nor did he overlook the 
injustice of profit-making out of the horrible suffering endured by 
the people of the afflicted nation. As an officer at the front, Bennett 
helplessly watched contraband goods pass between the lines and 
salved his ire by writing, “There is considerable activity in the cotton 
trade at this point [Collierville, Tennessee}, some thirty bales having 
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come in today which amount in round numbers to $11,250.00. This 
gives a faint idea of what treasure passes from us to the enemy daily— 
I wish more attention were paid to sick men and less to enriching 
cotton speculators.” Captain Bennett took an active part in the seige 
of Vicksburg, and his comments on that campaign are equally as 
discerning and interesting. The Society has Mrs. J. S. Earl of Prairie 
du Chien and Mrs. C. W. Nuzum, president of the Vernon County 
Historical Society, to thank for this valuable addition to its Civil 
War material. 


The story of the peace crusade in Wisconsin during the past 
decidedly unpeaceful decade is graphically told in a set of records 
presented to the Society through the good offices of Mrs. Helen C. 
Laird of Marshfield, Wisconsin. The records, including minutes of 
meetings, speeches, programs, and organizational miscellany, were 
created as the result of the activities of the Wisconsin Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War and its successor organization, the 
Wisconsin Council on World Affairs. 


A few of the flood of letters that Dr. Lyman C. Draper, Superintend- 
ent of the Society from 1852 to 1886, sent out during his active 
life have been trickling back to swell the Draper Correspondence 
Collection in the Manuscript Division. One, presented by Mr. H. 
McClung—Provincial Archivist of Ontario, Draper wrote in December, 
1857, shortly after his election as head of the Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction, to the superintendent of the corresponding 
office in Ontario. In it he requests some information regarding the 
Ontario school system which he felt would be useful to him in 
undertaking the duties of his new position. 

Four other Draper letters were recently received on an exchange 
arrangement. These were written to F. M. Woolard of Fairfield, 
Illinois, between 1880 and 1890, and were concerned with the con- 
troversial subject of the exact route Colonel George Rogers Clark 
and his men traversed on their famous march from Kaskaskia to 
Vincennes in February, 1779. Included with this accession were two 
manuscripts, written by Woolard and published in part in the 
Transactions of the Illinois Historical Society, 1907 (12:48-63), 
which deals with the same subject in some detail. 


The Manuscript Division’s ever-growing files on the Congregational 
Church in Wisconsin were recently enriched through the kindness 
and thoughtfulness of Dr. A. T. Wallace of Madison. His gift con- 
sists of five volumes of records, covering the period from 1846 to 
1943, made up almost entirely of convention proceedings of the 
Madison District Congregational Association. 
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A small but significant start has been made in the direction of 
bringing the Society's substantial labor manuscript collection up 
to date. The material on labor received in the past, through the 
instrumentality of the late Professor John R. Commons, relates 
almost exclusively to the nineteenth century labor movement in the 
United States. A short while ago the Society announced its interest 
in gathering material on the modern labor movement. In response 
to this announcement, two collections have been received—one from 
Mrs. Charles P. Howard of Colorado Springs, Colorado, and the other 
from the Lake Geneva, Wisconsin Local of the Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators, and Paperhangers—A.F.L. 

Mrs. Howard presented the papers of her husband, a prominent 
figure in recent national labor affairs and the president of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union—A.F.L. almost continuously from 
1922 to the time of his death in 1938. The Howard Papers are not 
organized as yet and they will not be available to researchers (without 
written permission from Mrs. Howard) until 1957. When the papers 
are opened, students should find in them much information on the 
rapid development and consequent growing-pains of unions in this 
century as well as data on the career of one of the country’s more 
important labor leaders. 

Rather than the top officials, the material received from the Lake 
Geneva Painters Local concerns the “ rank and filers” of unions, who 
are, of course, indispensable to union existence and whose activities 
and ideas are just as indispensable to historical research. The gift 
consists of proceedings, collective bargaining agreements, and other 
records of several A.F.L. local unions in Lake Geneva between 1900 
and 1932. Included with the papers is a photostatic copy of an in- 
denture binding an English apprentice carpenter to his master. The 
indenture, dated 1859, shows quite clearly that unionization has not 


been as baneful to the worker as a few current authorities would 
suppose. 


Additional John Comstock letters (1858-90) were presented to 
the Society by Mr. Willis H. Miller of Hudson, Wisconsin. John 
Comstock (1812-90) was a distinguished Hudson businessman and 
civic leader in the second half of the last century. This new group 
of letters pertains almost exclusively to business matters. 


Other manuscript items recently received include: a typescript of 
an article entitled “Was Abraham Lincoln ever at Fort Atkinson? ” 
which was published in the Jefferson County Union, February 24, 1947, 
presented by its author, Mr. Charles B. Rogers of Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin; a number of documents that belonged to Captain Daniel 
R. Sylvester of the Twelfth Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, including 
among other items a Civil War discharge, a commission, and pension 
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papers, presented by Mr. V. C. Coulter of Denver, Colorado; a bio- 
graphical sketch of John Whipp, first settler in Merton Township, 
Waukesha County, Wisconsin, prepared and presented by his grand- 
son, Mr. William T. Whipp of Wauwatosa; a certificate of vaccination, 
dated August 19, 1841, and printed in Norwegian, presented by 
Mrs. E. B. Burritt of La Crosse; thirteen more biographical sketches 
of Wisconsin physicians (see ante, 20:364-65), presented by the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Wisconsin State Medical Society; a Mil- 
waukee County teacher's contract, dated September 17, 1888, presented 
by the teacher herself, Miss Laura B. Barnes of Waukesha; two essays 
and a story concerning personal religious experience and pioneer life, 
written by Mrs. M. P. Fishburn and presented to the Society by Dr. 
Frederic L. Paxson of the University of California at Berkeley; a 
letter, written by a recently arrived Norwegian couple to their par- 
ents, dated February 26, 1854, at Two Rivers, Wisconsin, presented 
by Dr. Einar Haugen of the University of Wisconsin; and a small 
group of manuscript mementos, presented by Mrs. Henry W. Hincks 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, relating to her father, Dr. Edward D. 
Eaton—president of Beloit College from 1886 to 1917, her grand- 
father, Samuel W. Eaton—chaplain of the Seventh Wisconsin Volun- 
teer Infantry during the Civil War, and her maternal grandfather, 


J. Allen Barber—prominent political figure in Wisconsin from 1845 
to 1880. 


The papers of Wisconsin-born Balthasar Meyer, who has made a 
name for himself in government administration, arrived too late for 
adequate description. When the papers are organized, a full account 


of their content will appear in the “Accessions” section of the 
Magazine. 


MUSEUM 


The Museum of the Society has enjoyed a renewed interest as 
evidenced by the increased attendance this spring and summer. Some 
of the increase is due to a special exhibition on the first floor which 
proved very popular during May, June, and early July. This exhibi- 
tion, “American Design in the Nineteenth Century,” included a 
variety of articles from the Museum’s collections and exhibited textiles, 
metalwork in tin, iron, brass, pewter and silver, pottery, woodcarving, 
and other materials. A small sitting-room reminiscent of our Victorian 
grandparents’ era was installed and included such familiar articles as 
a hair wreath, a horsehair cloth-covered rocking chair, a marble- 
topped table, and a vase of wax flowers and stuffed canaries under a 
glass bell-jar. The keynote of the exhibition was a series of water- 
color drawings of articles made in America. These drawings, made 
by WPA artists in the late 1930’s as part of the Index of American 
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Design and now housed in the National Gallery of Art at Wash- 
ington, were loaned to the Society for the exhibition. Another series 
of drawings made by New York WPA artists were exhibited during 
June. The plates portrayed Victorian and Eastlake interiors of parlors, 
bedrooms, kitchens, Pullman cars, a barber's shop, a dentist’s office, 
and similar scenes which stirred nostalgic memories. 

Another special exhibition, on view in the first-floor corridor until 
October 5, has proved of interest. This exhibition of the “ Arts of 
the American Indians ” offers interesting comparisons of the arts prac- 
ticed by different Wisconsin Indian groups whenever articles of a 
type were available. Although the Museum has many examples of 
Wisconsin Indian ethnology, the exhibit has pointed up a serious 
lack of some articles such as decorated woven mats, bags and baskets 
made of bark-fiber cloth, grass, or buffalo hair, and drums and carved 
wooden dishes. 

These special exhibitions continue to be one of the major efforts 
of the Museum’s staff, and they are now being planned and assembled 
by Floyd LaFayette, a member of the staff since February of this year. 
In the meantime, the rest of the staff is proceeding with the tasks of 
remodeling the exhibits in the Museum to illustrate a chronological 
history of Wisconsin and, at the same time, is recataloguing the 
various collections. 

Two large groups of articles have been added to the collections 
of the latter half of the nineteenth century, one from the Spencer 
L. Case family of West Allis, and the other from the Stanley Hanks 
estate, Madison. The Case family gifts included several articles of 
furniture which proved especially useful in the Victorian parlor dis- 
play mentioned above. The articles received were as follows: 

Four doilies, two pillow shams, three dresser scarves, pair of knit 
lace pillow tops, two pillow cases, sheet, silk crazy quilt, needlepoint, 
examples of tatting, four rugs, hook for hooking rugs, “ Copeland ” 
tureen, plate, and soup dish, seven spoons, cookie cutter, pewter plate, 
gimlet, glass bell, lady's underwaist, corset cover, silk apron, petticoat, 
three pairs of hose, two pairs of undersleeves, four handkerchieves, 
silk knit mittens, three purses, collars, sewing basket, ten necklaces 
or chokers, and a stiletto, baby skirt and bonnet, child’s sunbonnet, 
man’s white shirt, vest, and straightedge razor, five paintings of 
pencil drawings, locket, daguerreotype, a number of Peterson’s Maga- 
zines, and Godey’s Lady’s Books, paper rack, four chairs, washstand, 
occasional marble-top table, sewing table, dining table, large ward- 
robe, and cabinet. A Navajo blanket from George N. Knapp of West 
Allis, was given separately from the Case family gifts. 

The Hanks estate gifts included eight pairs of lace curtains, eight 
pairs of draperies, and brass foil curtain holders which will fit into 
almost any late nineteenth century room. Other gifts included: 
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Three quilts, pillow case, rolling pin, bone-handled fork, swift, 
deck of whist cards, combination pen and pencil, shag rug, lady’s collar, 
shoulder cape, three petticoats, two drawers, sterling needle case, 1850 
curling iron, ear spoon, hand mirror, and strip of wool knit lace, 
child’s dress, folding chair, double slate, toys, a doll and doll cloth- 
ing, two baby dresses and three bonnets. 

A hand corn planter patented in 1867 and manufactured by J. R. 
Van Vleck in Cooksville, Rock County, was given by Charles Miller, 
Jr., who was born the same year the planter was patented. The corn 
planter is doubly interesting because of its long use on the Miller 
farm near Cooksville and as an example of an early agricultural im- 
plement invented and manufactured in Wisconsin. 

Other items recently received include an India shawl, twelve 
daguerreotypes, a billfold, carpenter tools, and five photographs of 
Madison, from Mrs. C. A. Harper, Madison. 

A cranberry rake of the type still used was given by the Soils 
Department of the University of Wisconsin. Mrs. Edward C. Hoebel, 
Madison, gave a piece of fused glass from the Newhall House fire of 
1883, a sand painting in a bottle, and a “ Fighting Bob” LaFollette 
campaign ribbon. Miss Suzanna Miles, the Museum’s anthropologist, 
donated an 1892 Eastman Kodak and tripod, one of the earliest 
cameras which used either roll film or plate film. 


Il. THE STATE 


Eleazer Williams, Protestant Episcopal missionary, migrated with 
the Oneida Indians to Wisconsin in the 1820's; he professed to be 
the Lost Dauphin of France, Louis XVII. At Green Bay he began 
a school for Indians and French half-breeds, but in 1824 was super- 
seded as missionary there though he preached occasionally to the 
near-by Oneida at Duck Creek. In 1850 he accepted a small salary 
to preach to the St. Regis Indians at Hogansburg, New York, where 
he died eight years later in comparative obscurity. That he was the 
Lost Dauphin of France he maintained up to his death. He was 
buried in St. James’s Cemetery near Hogansburg, but his remains and 
the little tombstone at his grave were brought to the Holy Apostles’ 
Cemetery at Oneida by the Rev. William F. Christian, in charge of 
the Oneida Indian Mission since 1937. The remains of Eleazer 
Williams were interred at a special Episcopal service on Sunday, 
June 1, “to rest forever with the descendants of those whom he led 
into God’s Kingdom and into the good acres of the new West.” 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


“Prominent Visitors to Beloit during the Last Century” was the 
subject of a talk by Dr. G. L. Collie before the members of the 
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BELOIT HisToRICAL Society, April 18. The speaker was a former 
dean of Beloit College and has resided in Beloit for many years. 


The winners of the historical essay contest, sponsored by the CRAW- 
FORD COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, were Don McKnight, high 
school student and Kathleen Murphy, grade school pupil, both of Gays 
Mills. They were honor guests at a Kiwanis dinner at Prairie du 
Chien, and were given a trip to Madison where they visited the State 
Historical Museum, the Capitol, and other places of interest. 


The Door COUNTy HISTORICAL SOCIETY was revived at a dinner 
meeting at Sturgeon Bay, June 16. Director Lord was the principal 
speaker. At the meeting Arnold Logerquist, Jacksonport, was elected 
president. The construction of the Door County Historical Museum 
Building at Sturgeon Bay and a totem pole placed in Peninsula State 
Park as a monument to the Potawatomi Indians were among the early 
projects carried out by the county society. 


The annual meeting of the DoUGLAs CoUNtTYy Historica So- 
CIETY, held at Superior, April 15, was well attended. Dr. Lord spoke 
on the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY and its work in the State and 
with the local historical societies. A one-man show of the paintings 
of Alex Yaworski, Chicago commercial artist, were on display at the 
museum, and he also appeared on the program. It was reported that 
the museum attendance for the year was 9,149 visitors and 160 classes 
and meetings. 


The GREEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETy’s cabin at New 
Glarus was opened for the season in June, with J. J. Figi in charge. 
The latch string is out on Sunday afternoons. Numerous gifts were 
received during the winter, and Mr. Figi laments the fact that the 
replica of the early church has not progressed beyond the basement 
stage. He has found one cabin insufficient for the proper display of the 
numerous museum pieces. 


The LA CROSSE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S MUSEUM was well 
remembered the past year. Among the many gifts listed in the June 8 
LaCrosse Tribune and Leader-Press are portraits of members of the 
Wisconsin assembly, 1867; a recipe book, 1877; coins of Germany, 
France, The Netherlands, and Italy; and a honey Almanac, 1890, which 
gives directions for “ honey medicines.” 


Members of the Watertown Historical Society were guests of the 
LAKE MILLS AZTALAN SOCIETY at an outing and historical tour of 
the ancient Indian Village at Aztalan on Sunday, June 1. Basket lunches 
were brought by the outers, and coffee was served on the grounds. 
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Harris E. Drew was elected president of the MILTON HISTORICAL 
SocIETY which was organized on May 20. Much preliminary work 
was done by the Misses Cecil and Ada Crandall to bring about the 
society’s establishment. 


More than 100 persons, some attired in costumes of the early day, 
attended the tea which opened the MINERAL POINT HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY MUSEUM on Memorial Day for the summer. An excellent 
musical program was given by high school students. Surrounded by 
unusual shrubbery and fine old trees, this early Mineral Point home 
is one of the city’s proud landmarks. 


In early May the OCONTO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S MUSEUM 
was opened for an entire week to permit the grade and high school 
students from all parts of the county to visit it without charge. More 
than 250 of them visited the War Memorial Room, a special society 
project. Places of interest on the tour of the city were the court- 
house, the Farnsworth Public Library, the first Christian Science 
Church in the world, and several industries. 


The eleventh annual formal opening of Villa Louis, the historic 
Dousman mansion at Prairie du Chien, was an event of May 23-25. 
A crowd estimated at 13,000 was on the grounds of the Villa on 
Sunday afternoon. A two-mile long parade, a horse show with more 
than 250 entrants, band concerts, Indian dances, bait casting per- 
formances, baseball games, and many other types of entertainment 
were provided for the opening of one of Wisconsin’s show places. 


Racine College, now the DeKoven Foundation, founded in 1851, 
was the subject of a paper read by Mrs. Frank Hall at a meeting 
of the RACINE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, June 5. The members 
made a tour of the grounds preceding the meeting. The historic 
school and grounds were sold in 1936 to the sisters of St. Mary, 
Chicago, and the name was changed to the DeKoven Foundation 
for Church Work. 


First a business meeting, then singing, visiting, and refreshments 
of coffee and doughnuts made up the program on Tuesday evening, 
May 15, of the SHAWANO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. The story 
of Mrs. Frank Dodge, who claimed to be the first white child born 
in Shawano, was told by Mrs. Mary Zachow. This biography will be 
filed among the society’s historical records. 


The WALWORTH COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY members met at 
Whitewater, May 16, in a joint meeting with the newly formed 
Whitewater Historical Society. The program centered around a 
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one-act play, “The Whitewater Kiss,” which is based upon a humorous 
incident in the early history of Whitewater. A reception for the visit- 
ing society followed the performance. 


A happy surprise came to the WATERTOWN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
recently in the form of a $100 gift check from Mr. Edward Broenni- 
man, New York City. A life membership in the “home town” society 
of the donor was forwarded to him for his generosity. The Octagon 
House was opened earlier than usual for the season, and is proving 
very successful. A collector's club of Milwaukee and a group headed 
by Theodore Mueller of the Milwaukee County Historical Society 
were among the earliest visitors. On May 8 a successful banquet- 
program was participated in by the members, with Director Lord 
as guest speaker. 

8 peak a +i ; & 

Dean Tom Stine of Carroll College was elected president of the 
WAUKESHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY at its May meeting. A 
luncheon, musical numbers, and several talks made up the program. 
Names of new members from throughout Waukesha County were 
presented for membership. 


The final organization meeting of the WHITEWATER HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY was held in early May, when F. Henry Kiser was elected 
to head the group. Though interest was shown for some years, the 
approaching State centennial brought about the organization in order 
that the members may function as a unit in aiding in centennial 
preparations. Its first public meeting was held in the College 


Auditorium to which the Walworth Society was invited—mentioned 
above. 


County historians, interested citizens, and the WINNEBAGO COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY are planning for the removal of the early 
courthouse at Oshkosh to its original site to be preserved as a land- 
mark. The historical society was voted $1,000 by the county board 
to have the structure repaired in order that it may be moved safely. 
If possible, the small frame building will be restored in time to be- 
come one of the highlights of the local centennial activities in 1948. 


CENTENNIALS 


The Norman Horton School, south of Fort Atkinson, celebrated 
the 100th anniversary of its founding, May 16. Among the early 
records informative and amusing items come to light: each family 
sending a child to school delivered one-third cord of wood per pupil. 
Miss C. L. Lewis received $24.29 for teaching during the summer 
term of 1846. In 1854 there were 48 volumes in the school library, 
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and 74 books were taken out during the year. New outdoor plumb- 
ing—the third “edifice” since 1846—was provided in 1858 of 
“matched lumber 5 x 12 feet” costing $20. In 1863 of 42 pupils, 41 
were girls, and the winter term consisted of 64 days, the summer of 
86. By 1865 Miss Mercy K. Steele received $72 for teaching during 
the winter term. 


Many newspaper stories are spreading the gospel of city centennial 
celebrations, which are now being planned and will be history when 
this Magazine comes off the press. Some of them are: Eau Claire’s 
Century of Progress, July 4-6; Manitowoc, July 4 through Labor Day; 
Mayville, July 22-27; Merrill, July 3-6; and Stoughton, July 4-6. 
These homecoming events are centered around pageants, speeches, 
parades, fireworks, baseball games, dances, hobby shows, and other 
activities. 

Sie 

This is a memorable year for the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and other states (commonly known as the Missouri 
Synod), which has rounded out 100 years of progress since its 
organization, April 28, 1847. The 4,700 congregations were requested 
to observe April 27 with special centennial services. Many of the 
State papers have published stories relating to the celebrations carried 
out in the Wisconsin churches of this synod. 


The First Congregational Church of Bloomington, of which the 
Rev. B. R. Bauman is pastor, marked the century of its founding, 
May 25. The first services were held in a farm home near Patch 
Grove, and in 1855 worship was begun in the newly erected church. 


One-hundred years of growth was celebrated at a special event by 
St. Catherine’s membership, Mapleton, June 8, with notable church- 
men present. During these years nineteen pastors served the parish. 
When the church was founded, it was the only Catholic church in 
the triangle of territory between Monches, Watertown, and Waukesha. 
Father L. F. Whelan is the present pastor, formerly associated with 
St. Raphael’s, Madison. 


Homecoming festivities, planned by a committee headed by Father 
James Kelly, rector, took place at St. John’s Cathedral, Milwaukee, 
May 22-25. Bishop John Martin Henni laid the cornerstone on De- 
cember 4, 1847, and the structure was consecrated in the summer 
of 1853. Centennial religious and civic celebrations will occur later 
in the year. 


St. John’s Church, the second oldest Episcopal church in Milwaukee, 
was established in 1847. A weeklong observance was participated 
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in, June 1-8. The rector for the first forty-seven years was the Rev. 
David Keene. Today this South Side church has a membership of 
almost 700 and is in charge of the Rev. George B. Wood. 


A rural church, Immanuel Lutheran, in the town of Theresa, Dodge 
County, was founded a century ago. June 8, and continuing for a 
week, the members gathered for worship and social events to celebrate 
the anniversary of their church’s founding. Its development is closely 
linked with the farm community, and some of the founders’ farms are 
still operated by members of the same families. 


On June 7, 1847, St. Paul’s Episcopal Parish at Watertown was 
organized and ministered to a large area. June 7-8 there were special 
services under the guidance of the Rev. William F. Chamberlain, 
present rector. 


Wisconsin can really boast of the longevity of its citizens with 
its increasing centenarian-plus birthdays! There is Arpad Sabados who 
was born in Hungary, March 25, 1836, and celebrated his 111th birth- 
day snowbound on his farm west of Kenosha. He says he retired 
at 100, and is getting ready for his 112th birthday. 


Colonel C. L. Hooker was 108 on April 3, and is Superior’s sole 
survivor of the Civil War. His family and friends helped him 
celebrate at the home of his son, Virginia, Minnesota. 


Five generations of the family were present when “Granny’”—Mrs. 
Joseph Girard of Durand—had her birthday party. The “best time” 
of her 106 years she described it, which came on April 20. There 
were three birthday cakes, flowers, cards, and letters to make her happy. 


Sprightly Mrs. Mary J. Taylor celebrated her 105th birthday at 
Red Mound on June 6, and is still able to see remarkably well without 
the aid of glasses. Until ten years ago she took daily snow baths 
in winter and then began her daily cold-water baths. To these she 
attributes her fine health and rosy complexion. 


A number of Wisconsin Rapids Girl Scouts called on Mike O'Conner 
on April 12, and presented him with a cake on his 104th birthday. 


Mrs. Nicholas Flucke, Prairie du Chien, received an orchid, a gift 
from Tom Breneman of “ Breakfast in Hollywood,” on May 4, ner 
100th birthday. She was married in 1865 at St. Gabriel’s Church 
to a young veteran of the Civil War, and except for a few years 
always has resided at Prairie du Chien. 
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“The protection of the Lord, hard work, and Norwegian coffee” 
has brought Mrs. Christine Larson through 100 years, she believes. 
At a party attended by 150 of her friends at the Lutheran Church she 
wore a new wine colored dress and a lovely “Tom Breneman orchid.” 
A West Salem resident, she emigrated from Norway seventy years ago. 


OTHER HISTORICAL NOTES 


For forty years Mrs. John Patchen, Albany, has been raising canary 
birds, and she is always glad to return home to hear her birds singing. 
“Birdless homes seem too quiet somehow,” she says. The four walls 
of one room are lined with bird cages, some hang from the ceiling 
and from standards, and the remainder overflow into other rooms. 
She has raised 200 birds in a season and ships them all over the United 
States. 


The public library of Antigo opened with seventy-two books in 
April, 1897, fifty years ago. With the aid of a Carnegie grant the 
present building made its appearance and was occupied in 1904. 
Miss Marion Spear, who left the library this year to accept a position 
at Ypsilanti, Michigan, served for eighteen years, and was succeeded by 
Miss Edna Wu. Books are loaned to both city and rural residents; 
there are 5,957 registered borrowers. 


A store-owner for sixty years and still active in business is the 
unusual record of Charles Calkins of Bagley. The store building 
was erected in 1886, when Mr. Calkins began work with his father; 
he is now assisted by his son, Rolfe. 


Dr. E. P. Webb, who completed fifty years of medical service in 
the Beaver Dam community, was honored on June 1 by a dinner 
sponsored by the First Baptist Church of which he is a member. Those 
who spoke to the guests praised his contributions to the city, among 


which were his interest in Wayland Academy, the public schools, and 
his church. 


Two dinners and an open house were arranged by the Security 
Manufacturing and Contracting Company, Burlington, to celebrate 
its seventy-fifth birthday in early May. Harvey Simpson, founder of 
the firm, was interested in more scientific lightning protection than 
was Offered the public in the early day, and initiated his business in 
the barn near his residence. After twenty years Mr. Simpson decided 
to expand and form a corporation. Today the company operates on 
a national basis, and its advice is sought on an international scale. 
Treasurer and general manager, Louis H. Brehm, was presented with 
a gold watch in honor of his twenty-five-year service as manager; the 
president is Francis R. Bienemann. 
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Four hundred guests attended the Bingham and Risdon Company's 
dinner, May 12, which marked the founding of this dairy supply firm 
at De Pere seventy-five years ago. The principal speaker was Professor 
H. C. Jackson, College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin. The 
company’s president, R. H. Risdon, declared that the aim of the firm 
was honesty, fair dealing, and above all friendliness. 


The Durand Gun Club, which “Believe It or Not” Ripley reported 
to be the oldest in the nation in point of continuous operation, began 
its forty-eighth shooting season in May. It owns a clubhouse and a 
tract of land, on a bluff along the Chippewa River about three miles 
from Durand. Its four modern traps are lighted for night shooting 
when white targets are used. Weekly chicken dinners are served 
throughout the shooting season, and great crowds came out to dine 
during the last war until restrictions were necessary in order to care 
for the club members. Henry Nicklas, Durand, one of the founders 
is the president. Largely through his efforts the club was awarded the 


State tournament in 1939. It was again host to the State tournament 
the past July. 


Albert C. Gilbert, Neenah, president of the Gilbert Paper Company, 
Menasha, marked the fortieth anniversary of his continuous associa- 
tion with the firm in early June. The board of directors honored him 
at a dinner on June 1, which was attended by men in the paper 
business in the Fox River Valley and other intimate friends with whom 
he has been associated for some time. He was officially taken into 
the Forty-Year Club and presented with a gold watch. Mr. Gilbert 


is vice president and director of the National Manufacturers Bank 
of Neenah. 


R. I. Dugdale, Platteville, rounded out fifty years as owner and 
editor of the Grant County News in May. He was born on a farm 
near Platteville, and learned the printer’s trade in 1887 under Martin 
P. Rindlaub, then editor of the Platteville Witness. In his community 
he has always taken an important part, having served as regent of 
both the Wisconsin Institute of Technology and the State Teachers 
College. 


Fourteen miles south of Eau Claire stands the old Rock Falls mill, 
now in its seventy-second year of operation. Originally a flourmill, 
it is now used to grind and mix feed. For many years it has been 
owned by D. W. Andrews, and is now under the management of his 
son-in-law, W. A. Smith. 


The Thompson store in St. Croix Falls has passed its eightieth 
birthday, and is now operated by the third generation of the Thompson 
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family, James Thompson and his wife. Much of the early trade of 
the store was done with the lumber camps when a wide variety 
of merchandise was handled. When the store was begun, the owners 


expected that this river town would one day become the metropolis 
of the Northwest. 


Isadore Hedrick, town of Ridgeville, Monroe County, has never 
had a worry about housing shortage. He has lived on his eighty-acre 
farm for eighty-seven years. He arrived in this part of the State 


from Dane County with his parents in 1860. Their mode of travel 
was in an ox-drawn covered wagon. 


Whipping together the patches of a quilt is not considered a man’s 
work, but when his experience has come from being an assistant to a 
tailor, it makes a fine hobby. Floyd Oleson, Sturgeon Bay, does his 
hobbying during the winter months and lately has made seven quilts 


which he designed himself, most of them were for his married 
daughters. 


“Now that it’s all over, I can recall that for the most part it was 
a pretty lonesome life, particularly off on some remote island station,” 
said Henry Wierzbach, Two Rivers, as his thirty-one years 
of lighting Uncle Sam’s beacons had ended. His introduction to the 
job was on Poverty Island, sixteen miles north of Washington Island, 
where he lived for two years. He and a couple of crew men batched 
it on Poverty, and walked across the ice to the mainland in winter 
to visit their families. Some stations provided living quarters, when 
his wife took care of the household. Among the lighthouses which 
he called home were the Ludington, Michigan, harbor light; the 
Manitowoc harbor light; and the most recent on Cana Island north 
of Bailey’s Harbor, about a block out into Lake Michigan; and the 
Twin River Point light at Two Rivers. Mr. Wierzbach reported that 
the Twin River Point beacon is one of the more powerful ones on 


Lake Michigan, that the rays are visible for about twenty miles out 
into the lake. 


Viroqua businessmen and Kiwanians were planning during early 
summer to place a marker on the George Turner log cabin, where 
the early occupants lived for seventy-five years. The plaque will bear 
the inscription: “On this site, George and Mary Turner, beloved by 
the community, spent seventy-five years of happy wedded life. In the 
log cabin built by their own hands, they celebrated their diamond 
wedding anniversary March 16, 1946.” Mrs. Turner died soon after 


the celebration, and her husband moved to near-by Viroqua to reside 
with his son. 
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John C. Kachel has the distinction of founding the Wisconsin 
Dairy Supply Company, Whitewater, in 1882, and after sixty-five years 
he still has not retired even though he is shifting responsibility to his 
son Laurence, and grandson David. In the early days he established 
creameries and cheese factories to serve as outlets for his merchan- 
dise. He is an officer of the Whitewater Citizens State Bank, president 
of the Cemetery Association, and a charter member of Kiwanis. 
Owner of a thriving dairy supply business, it is natural that he is 
also a farm owner. 


II. OF WIDER INTEREST 


Books and documents were bequeathed to Macalester College, 
St. Paul, some years ago, their value unknown at the time. Edward 
Neill, the first president of the college, directed in his will that his 
. bequest to Macalester be withheld from the public until a memorial 
room could house it. The past spring such a room was provided, 
and in the process of cataloging the material its great value was 
ascertained. An original letter written by William Penn, an Abraham 
Lincoln note penned during the Civil War period, and four original 
letters of George Washington constituted the precious “find.” 

George Fairfax received three of the Washington letters, dated at 
two-year intervals: August, 1774; September 8, 1794; and January, 
1796. The fourth one uncovered was written on August 30, 1775, 
and addressed to Caesar Rodney and Thomas McKean. 


The following announcement may be of interest to some of the 
Magazine’s readers: “Renewing its grant to the Newberry Library 
for the Newberry Fellowships in Midwestern Studies, the Rockefeller 
Foundation has increased its former amount of $25,000 to $50,000. 
The Fellowships are awarded for the writing of sound and readable 
books about the Middle West. Applications are now being received 
by Stanley Pargellis, Librarian of the Newberry, Chicago, 10, Illinois.” 





